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This painstaking General Electric crafts- 
man takes pride in designing a mold that 
will produce many fine G-E radio cabinets. 
By extending “hand made” techniques to 
mass production, General Electric makes 
the skills of a comparative few availabk 
to all 

Along with expert workmanship, these 
technicians employ knowledge gained dur- 
ing G-E’s 50 years of continuing research. 

With the twin tools of craftsmanship 
and research, G.E. builds over 200,000 


different products that increase production 





of your country’s industry, give you a more 


pleasant life. A-ot-a 
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The only recent publication which attempts to bring under 
one cover all the elemerts that go to make up modern 
diplomacy, THE DIPLOMATIC YEARBOOK includes all the 
information diplomats, writers, librarians and students need 
at their fingertips. Check these features— 


@ The list of diplomatic personnel of 90 countries. 


@ A thorough index of 10,000 names of leading diplomatic 
personnel, making it possible to locate any diplomat. 


@ Vernacular titles of each country, plus area, popula- 
tion, national colors and monetary unit. 


@ Addresses and telephone numbers of the Chancery, 
residence of Chief of Mission, offices of military, naval 
and air attaches, commercial, agricultural, press and 
cultural counsellors and attachés of each country. 


@ Protocol usage particular to each country, covering 
audiences, first calls, entry of personal effects, tax ex- 
emptions, etc. 


@ Marital and family status of diplomatic personnel for 
T he social as well as professional purposes. 


DIPLOMATIC 
Yearbook 


by the Editors of United Nations World Magazine 
Myron Leslie Hurwitz, Editor in Charge 


MF united nations WORLD book 848 pages $20.00 


A working guide to procedure and protocol, this book also brings © UNITED NATIONS WORLD MAGAZINE 

you important articles on Diplomacy in Action by such leading au- : 

thorities as President Max Petitpierre of Switzerland, Eleanor Roose- 

velt, Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, Professor J. B. WhittonSpruille 

Braden, George J. Mathieu, E. Wilder Spaulding, Stanislaw Kiernik, i \ | IC 
Sir Victor Wellesley, and Robert J. G. McClurkin. It supplies a , The a) PL f )\ 
Glossary of Diplomatic Procedure with actual forms for carrying 

on diplomatic correspondence, forms of address, presentation ofcre- h; 
dentials, and information on diplomatic immunities, arbitration and Year -hoo 
so forth. Also included are definitions of all the major terms of 

diplomatic language. 


HERBERT VERE EVATT says: 


“This work is the only recent publication as far as I know which 
attempts to bring under one cover all the elements that go to make 
up modern diplomacy. Such a work may well become as necessary to 
the diplomatic profession as is the square to the mason.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 153 E. 24th ST., N.Y. 10 
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It’s smart 
to fly 
SABENA 


International 
Airline 
with the extra 
margin of 
experience 


“Fly SABENA,” say the ex- 
perienced. Here is a savozr- 
faire born of 27 years of 
success ... luxurious DC-6 
flying over the weather in 
modern, air-conditioned 
comfort .. 34,000 miles 
of air routes to all parts 
of Europe, the Near East, 
Africa. Enjoy SABENA’s 
delicious meals prepared 
by New York's famed Brus- 
sels restaurant... fine wines 
and liqueurs . . . attentive 
continental courtesy . 

everything to add extra de- 
light to your air trip abroad. 

Ask your Travel Agent, or 


SABENA 


BELGIAN AIRLINES 
422 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 17 
PLaza 3-1800 
Chicago * San Francisco 
Los Angeles * Miami Beach 





QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


LL, Is MY pleasant task this month to announce the appointment of Quentin 
Reynolds as the new Editor-in-Chief of United Nations World. He is a man 
known to millions, not only in this country but abroad, as one of the world’s top 
reporters, war correspondents, radio analysts, and authors. Quentin Reynolds 
will take over active editorial direction of this magazine beginning with the 
May issue. 

During the past few decades, the United States was fortunate enough to give 
rise to a generation of exceptionally talented writers and commentators on 
foreign affairs. If today the people of America are among the best informed in 
the world, if they are mature enough to discuss cogently international problems 
of unparalelled complexity, the main credit is due to this brilliant galaxy of 
men, of whom Reynolds has always been one of the most highly respected. 

A graduate of Brown University and Brooklyn Law School and holder of 
half a dozen honorary degrees, he received his basic training in the writing 
craft in the best of all possible schools—the newspapers of New York City. 
Reynolds, the author of nine books, has at one time or another covered every 
European capital and every front in World War II. From its inception he has 
been a fervent supporter of the United Nations, and his conception of the func- 
tion of the world organization is exactly that held by the Publisher and Board 
of Directors of United Nations World. 

The United Nations World under his editorship will continue to print the 
views of the great figures who now occupy the world stage. and it is our hope 
that their voices will cut through the babel and confusion that fills the air and 
give our readers renewed faith and courage. It is the firm conviction of both our 
new editor and myself that man is still the arbiter of his own destiny; that by 
using the brains. the heart, and the vision that the Almighty endowed him with 
he can eventually find answers to the apparently unanswerable problems which 
face him today. There are those whose voices, touched with despair cry aloud 
that the world is morally bankrupt and that man today carries within himself 
the seeds of his own destruction. 

The United Nations World is not for such. It is for those who still believe in 
the eternal truths, in the dignity of man, and who face the future, not with 
absurd, unwarranted optimism, but with faith in men of good will and with 
reasonable assurance that in the end they will make man’s age-old dream of 
security from war a fact. To this proposition the United Nations World rededi- 
cates itself under its new editor. 

ROGER S. PHILLIPS 


President 
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State of the Weill 


Cracks 


In the Soviet Bloc 


Economic troubles and unrest 


among workers in the satellite countries 


alter the balance of power between East and West, 





_— Washington has been engag- 
ing in endless arguments about the 
defense of the West, explosive events 
have taken place in Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe which may completely 
change the whole context of the “great 
debate.” 

The arrest of Dr. Vladimir Clemen- 
tis, former Foreign Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia is only one spectacular aspect 
of the crisis which is slowly engulfing 
the Soviet satellite states. In this part 
of the world the Kremlin is faced with 
an emergency which is visible only in 
its outline as yet, but which is quickly 
becoming one of the decisive factors in 
the balance of power between East and 
West. 

What promotes the internal troubles 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary into a real crisis is the fact that 
the unrest is caused not by the rem- 
mants of the intellectual bourgeoisie or 
but the 
who 


by former Social Democrats, 
Communist workers themselves 
hitherto. have hewed closely and with- 
out questions to the Stalinist line. 
The latest events in Central Europe 
prove that even though the middle 
classes have been fairly eliminated, the 
Soviet can blindly trust neither local 
Communist leaders nor large segments 
of the rank and file. Diplomatic advice 
as well as a critical analysis of the Po- 
Jish, Hungarian and Czechoslovak press 


prove that trouble is brewing in the So- 
viet paradise, and that the monolithic 
bloc of the Peoples’ Democracies is 
anything but a bloc, and anything but 
monolithic. 

In Czechoslovakia the crisis, out- 
wardly manifested by the arrest of 
Clementis, of Mrs. Maria Svermova, 
Deputy General Secretary of the Gom- 
munist party, and other high 
tionaries, is still brewing. 


fune- 


Those familiar with the situation are 
well aware that President Gottwald 
himself is in disgrace, notwithstanding 
his furious denunciation of the “con- 
His entire secretariat has 
veen placed under arrest, 


Vr. Foucek 


spirators.” 
including 
. Deputy to the Head of the 
Executive Secretariat. Among the mem- 
bers of the cabinet whose days are 
numbered are the Minister of the In- 
terior, Vaclav Nosek; Minister of Fi- 
nance, Dr. Kabes; and the Minister of 
Heavy Industry Kriment. 

Mr. Nosek is the last “Westerner” in 
the cabinet; “he was Vice-Chairman of 
the State Council in Dr. Benes’ London 
government. But the other two had not 
been exposed to the “dangerous” West- 
ern ideology; neither had Mrs. .Sver- 
mova. Her husband is considered one 
of the foremost communist heroes. He 
was killed in 1944 while serving in the 
Red Army, and his picture is being re- 


produced on the current issue of 
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State of the World continued 


Czechoslovak stamps. 

The rebellion of the disillusioned is 
not limited to Czechoslovakia. It is not 
accidental that simultaneously a wide- 
spread purge has started among the 
l'rade Unions of Poland. The old Trade 
Union the 


being eliminated one by 


chiefs, heroes of under- 
ground, are 
one. It is the Kremlin’s desire to re- 
place them by more pliable elements 
who would put up with Poland’s eco- 
nomic exploitation by the Soviet with- 
out a murmur. 
Coal is one of Poland’s principal 
natural resources, and it is also one of 
the main causes of dissatisfaction with 
Russian economic policies. Poland is 
under obligation to deliver to her com- 
brother 7.000.000 


yearly at the price of $1.5 per ton. If 


munist — big tons 
sold to the West at world parity prices, 
a ton would bring $10 to $15. 

In Hungary, Matyas Rakosi, recently 
reelected Secretary General of the CP 
seems to be as stable in his position as 
a communist leader can be. His right- 
hand men, Zoltan Vass, head of the eco- 
Planing Commission, and Imre 
Minister of 
under 
ago, the 


the 


nomic 


Gero, Construction, how- 


ever, are a cloud. Only a few 


weeks 


gram of 


whole economic pro- 


Hungarian Government 
was branded as ineffective and unsatis- 
factory by the Cominform Bulletin. As 
a rule such blasts portend unpleasant 
events to come. 

attack 
leader- 


of this 


Hungary's Communist 


\ bizarre aspect 
against 
ship may be here revealed. The criti- 
cism was aimed chiefly against Zoltan 
Vass, 
Budapest. 
this 


the chief economic planner of 
And who was the author of 
None but Zoltan Vass, 


more the wail of com- 


report? 
himself. Once 
munist self-confession and mea culpa 
was broadcast over the land for all to 
hear. 

Vass censored his own plan on two 
scores. One, that the production quotas 
had been established at too low a level, 
that 


mained largely unfulfilled. His solution 


and. twe, even these quotas re- 
was to demand an increased industrial 
and agricultural output, although how 
workers could he expected to deliver 
the increased quotas when they were 
unable to cope with the lower figures 
but 


munist planner set upon by his relent- 


is a mystery to anvone a com- 
less superiors. To top the paradox, for 
the first time since the advent of the 


communist regime, the previously reli- 
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able miners of Salgotarjan and Pécs 
have repeatedly engaged in slow-down 
strikes and other forms of resistance 
against exploitation during the past six 
months. 

As to the rank and file in other coun- 
tries, over ten per cent of the member- 
ship of the Communist party has been 
expelled in Czechoslovakia 
alone. Mostly these are old-timers who 
had been 


recently 


party members since the early 
twenties. They are the idealists—work- 
ers who sincerely believed that a com- 
munist victory would bring about a 
greater equality and a better social or- 
der. They have unable to 
their disillusionment about the exploi- 
tation of the workers; under the dis- 
guise of the Stakhanovite movement. 
They are shocked by the utter cynicism 
with which former collaborators and 
Nazis are given preference and promo- 


been hide 


tion because they know no moral stand- 
ards or spiritual principles. 


The Weary Young 


Even more significant, the commu- 
nist youth—boys and girls of 17 and 18 
—who have been assiduously indoctrin- 
ated during the past four or five years, 
are similarly cooling down in their en- 


“ 


thusiasm toward the present “socialist 


paradise.” Thus Hungary’s Demokrati- 
kus Ifjak Szévetsége, the all-important 
Association of Democratic Youths, has 
been attacked over and over again for 
laxity and indifference among its mem- 
7.000 
were requested to volunteer for mili- 
but 


registration. 


bers. Recently. some of them 


fraction 
the 


tary training, only a 


showed up for In 
same way when volunteers were asked 
face of a 


to serve as miners in the 


growing man power shortage, the re- 
sponse remained 75 per cent under ex- 
pectation. 

All this builds up to a grave crisis of 
faith in the Stalinist church. Therein 


lies its unique significance. Beyond 
personalities and unfulfilled quotas the 
Soviet system is attacked at its roots: 
the Stalinist version of Marxist ideology. 

Dialectical materialism refuses to ad- 
mit that there is absolute truth. To a 
Marxist, a man’s beliefs and philoso- 
phical ideas are conditioned by his 
background, his class. Theoretically, as 
soon as the true proletariat takes over, 
Communism must triumph, for by vir- 
tue of their background, experiences 


and intellectual formation, the leaders 
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Staie of the World continued 


}as well as the rank and file can only 
| live and work in the framework of a 
| Marxist society—in the light of today’s 
political realities, a Stalinist society. 

The brewing revolt in satellite com- 
| munist ranks consequently attacks the 
lvery foundations of the regime. its 
ideological and economic basis. Such 
|notions as “freedom” or “national in- 
terests” are anathema to the true serv- 
ant of the Kremlin and where they 
| spread, the very life of the regime is at 
stake. 

Traditionally in Central Europe the 
month of March has meant an incipient 
struggle against tyranny. The great up- 
risings in Germany, Vienna, Buda- 
pest. Prague, in March 1848 signified 
|the beginning of the end of the en- 
/trenched autocratic regimes. A_ little 
‘over 100 years later, March has 
brought about the first symptoms of a 
popular uneasiness. a definite resist- 
ance to latter-day tyranny. The truly 
| great event of the first months of 1951 
is not the growing military might of 
| the Atlantic countries. but the mount- 
|ing deterioration of the political and 
leconomic situation within the artificial 
| Soviet Empire. 





————— 


E.. since Louis XII and Francois I returned 


from their Italian campaigns and brought 
them the artistic formula that Ptsanello had 
created and carried to the height of plastic 


perfection, France has prided herself on the 





beauty and historic significance of her 


coinage and commemorative medals. 


For centuries France has employed the talents 
of her greatest artists, sculptors and engravers 
to depict noteworthy events and honor 


distinguished persons. 


And so the collection of medals of the 
Monnaie de Paris is in itself an engraved 
history of France. 
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Guns or Ideas? 


In the light of these developments, 
the “great debate” on American for- 
eign policy becomes more and more un- 
real. Both the isolationists and the in- 
ternationalists look upon the East-West 
conflict primarily from a narrow mili- 
tary angle. They think only in terms of 
divisions and guns, hardly taking into 
consideration the political, mural and 
ideological factors involved. Their ar- 
guments, therefore, are contradictory 
and lead them to a dead-end. 

If the cold war could be decided 
only on the battlefield, Mr. Hoover 
might be correct in his statement that 
the American military contribution is 
senseless, and that the Eisenhower 
army—even two years from now— 
would not be strong enough to with- 
stand the onslaught of Stalin’s might. 
But to isolate the military problem and 
consider it as the single decisive factor 
is an oversimplification and a misjudg- 
ment of the present struggle. 

All questions of rearmament, divi- 
sions for Europe. bigger and more dev- 
astating atom bombs must be brought 
into direct relationship with the all- 
over strategy of the cold war which, 
by its very nature, has an overwhelm- 
ingly political and ideological charac- 
ter. Four, eight or twelve American di- 
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The French National Railroads cover all France. 
With their highly modernized equipment and 
the enviable service expected by the sophisticated 
traveler you ride in comfort, speed and safety. 
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State of the World continued 


visions on the Rhine or the Elbe may 
not win a shooting war, but they may 
well be an overwhelming argument in 
the colossal international dispute whose 
purpose it is to fortify the friends and 
win those who waver by a show of 
strength and deliberation. 

It is interesting to note, on the other 
hand, that while the politicians have 
lost themselves in pure military specu- 
lation, the militarists—foremost among 
them General Eisenhower—have shown 
a much greater ability to view the con- 
flict in its complex political aspects: 
they place the greatest emphasis on the 
moral and ideological weapons in the 
arsenal of democracy. The Western 
World has still to put these weapons 
to effective use, and everything that im- 
pedes their swift employment is a se- 
rious handicap for the Atlantic nations. 


Do Americans Want War? 


One of the decisive questions in the 
present stage of American foreign pol- 
icy is: Where do the people of the 
United States stand? What do they 
think of the difficult war in Korea. of 


the increasing tax burdens, the eco- 
nomic dislocation? And mainly, what 
do they think of the methods and the 
aims of their government which is fight- 
ing a powerful enemy on two continents 
with varying fortune? 

Until a few weeks ago, the State De- 
partment and the global-minded press 
regarded it as their main task to arouse 
the people to a realization of the cur- 
rent danger and to prevent the emer- 
gence of a new isolationism. 

Recently, however, the molders of 
public opinion suddenly reversed them- 
selves. Warnings against an “un- 
founded hysteria” now alternate with 
sharp denunciations of the preventive 
war thesis. Dr. Philip C. Jessup, Am- 
bassador-at-large very 
tacked the argument that the United 
States “could not find security without 
destroying the communist world.” 


vigorously at- 


This thesis, he stated, is “obviously 
based on the cowardly and defeatist at- 
titude which teaches that the United 
States and the other countries of the 
free world have no strength whatever 
except the atomic bomb... . A policy 
of preventive war assumes that we are 
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incapable of determination, that we 
cannot stand a prolonged effort, that 
there is no strength or value in the 
basic traditions and principles of our 
democracy and our way of life.” 

Mr. Jessup’s statement is most sig- 
nificant, not because there is reason to 
believe that the propaganda for a pre- 
ventive war may strongly appeal to the 
American people today, but because 
the Administration is afraid that the 
personal sacrifices necessitated by the 
armament program—the draft of the 
18-year-olds, higher taxes, higher prices 





—may in time make the people feel that 
“an end with horror is better than a 
horror without end.” 

In the light of this shock-treatment 
it may be assumed that the official view 
of the men and women of this country 
is that they are oscillating between 
lethargy and war-hysteria. 


The Grassroots Are Not Green 


To gage the temper of the American 
people, last month UN World sent its 
Roving Correspondent, Leo Lania, to 
cover a large part of the country, the 
South, the Middle West and the West. 
His report contradicts much of the of- 





ficial and semi-official myth and testi- 





fies to a remarkable maturity of mind. 
It points out that the average American 
is worried and more serious than he 


was a year ago, but he is neither com- NEW YORK PLYMOUTH LE HAVRE 


placent nor hysterical. The young peo- 
ple, including college students, while FUTURE SAILINGS 
sometimes confused and naive, are more 
or less free from cynicism, and they 


have not lost their faith in a better fu- April 17—DE GRASSE 
— April 10—ILE DE FRANCE 
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Nowhere could the reporter see 


signs of an incipient militarism. In 
tact, Lisenhower’s tremendous popu- 
larity has its strongest roots in the 
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Top Reporters' Forum 








Under what conditions would you call 


A Four-Power Conference a success? 


United Nations World asked five of the world’s foremost journalists this 


question. Their replies show that they are willing to settle on modest terms. 


Walter O’Hearn 
Vontreal Star 


What do we mean by “success” as applied to a Big Four 
meeting? If we are to accept a rigid standard we shall have 
to write off as failure any result which falls short of the 
Vienna Congress. That congress, as we know, established a 
pretty durable pattern for 19th century Europe. It should 
be obvious that no East-West conference could produce a 
comparable result today. For one thing the conferees repre- 
sent contending political philosophies, which are determined 
to vanquish one another. If we abandon a rigid standard, we 
fall into the danger of setting no standard at all. A Big 
Four foreign ministers’ meeting which agreed merely to 
meet again and to continue to nibble around the edges of 
world problems might relieve the common feeling of despera- 
tion. but it would accomplish no solid good. 

The minimum result by which we could say such a con- 
ference would “succeed” would, in my opinion, be this: some 
substantial concession by the Russians which would indicate 
at least a willingness to bargain over the fate of Europe. 
Such a concession might be the complete withdrawal of 
their occupation troops from the continent in return for a 
similar Western withdrawal or it might be an equalization 
of the occupation forces. 

It has been pointed out and should be pointed out again 
that if two hostile systems are to exist side by side we need 
some better working arrangement than the “peaceful co- 
existence” stressed by Soviet propagandists. I have read their 
definition of “peaceful coexistence” as elaborated by their 
own theoretician Eugene Turle and it adds up to continuing 
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cold war. A Big Four Conference which would establish a 
mode of coexistence which would avoid the constant East- 
West abrasion would succeed quite handsomely. 


Mahmoud Azmi 

Egyptian journalist. 

Member, UN Sub-Commission on 
Information and Press. 


I do not believe that a Four-Power Conference can solve 
East-West problems. Here are my reasons. 

1. Korea, Formosa and the stability of Asia (or at least 
Southeastern Asia) are today the outstanding bases of 
the East-West conflict. It is inconceivable that these prob- 
lems could be solved without the participation of China at 
the Conference table. A Five-Power Conference is what is 
needed. Without China, no good can come of negotiations. 

2. The problem of rearmament of Germany, which is also a 
primary point at issue, could not be the object of a definitive 
and lasting agreement in view of the attitudes that the two 
blocs have already assumed. The West vehemently demands 
German rearmament; the East just as vehemently rejects it. 
The position of the two German governments makes the situa- 
tion even more complex; the problem looms as insoluble. 

3. The Deputies of the Foreign Ministers who are trying 
to draw up an Agenda for a Four-Power Conference are now 
meeting in Paris in an atmosphere which foretells the failure 
of the eventual meeting. France is trying to find a basis for 
compromise and understanding; Britain does not hide her 
mistrust, and the US proclaims in advance that the Conference 
will be abortive. 

Thus there is nothing but an atmosphere of mistrust, and 
from this one cannot expect anything at all. 








Peter Freuchen 
Politiken, Copenhagen 


If the two sides would gain a greater mutual understanding 
of one another's ideas, this in itself would mark the confer- 
ence as a success. You cannot expect people to change over- 
night. Perhaps this isn’t even desirable. But if we only could 
reach a point where politicians and newspapers in every 
country would stop abusing the other side, we would have 
laid down the foundations of a sorely needed bridge between 
two worlds. 

I would call the conference a success if the delegates re- 
frained from announcing before the start of the negotiations 
that they don’t expect any result from them and if, at the end, 
the delegates would admit that they had learned something 
from their opposite numbers. But if the representatives bring 
hostile ideas to the conference table and insist on preserving 
them, I can foresee only negative results. 

All over the world people want peace. If, in the course of 
negotiations, it becomes evident that the delegates are armed 
with the same spirit, the conference is bound to be a success 
even if impossible agreements are not reached on every point. 


Francis W. Carpenter 
Associated Press 


The FourPower Conference would be a success if it cleared 
the world of the prevailing’ feeling of expectant alarm and 
enabled the common man everywhere to build calmly for 
the future with some hope. 

These conditions seem from this corner to be basic: 

The world must know that all the great powers honestly 
want to live and let live. 

There must be a common effort to overcome distrust and 
suspicion on both sides. 

There must be no appeasement but instead a spirit of 
genuine co-operation. 

Also, there must not be any tall talk, better known as 
propaganda, which would have to be backed eventually by 
marching armies. 

There should be open meetings so that the world can 
know first-hand what happened and on whom falls the blame 
for any failure. This seems to be the fundamental right of 
the little man who will be drafted for armies if and when 
the diplomats fail. At least, he should know who is to blame 
for his condition. 

And finally, every diplomat in the conference should get 
down on his knees and pray to God or whatever Supreme 
Being he knows for the success of the meeting. 

Frankly, all this would require a miracle and is too much 
to expect but one can still hope. 


Heinz Pol 
Frankfurter Rundschau 


Generally speaking, any Four-Power Conference that would 
ease the widespread fear of another world war and would 
re-awaken the hope that East and West can live together 
somehow, should be regarded a success. 

Specifically, I would think that an agreement on even a 
single point would make the conference a great success. The 
deadlock would then be broken, since most international 
problems are intimately connected with each other. 

If for instance the Four Powers would at least succeed in 
formulating the basic conditions of a policy towards Germany 
acceptable to all concerned. the conference could lead to 
far-reaching results. It would prove that an agreement on 
one issue is possible and that it is. therefore, imperative 
to go ahead and try to come to agreements on other vital 
issues. 


? 





Progress Report 


On January 15, 1951, the first 
issue of United Nations World's 
Austrian Edition was published in 
Vienna and distributed to thou- 
sands of German-speaking sub- 
scribers in central Europe. This 
first edition featured articles about 
United Nations activities, reports 
on the Korean and Tibetan situa- 
tions and an excellent piece by 
Mr. ©. D. Howe, Canadian Minis- 
ter of Trade and Commerce. Ac- 
cording to every indication, this 
edition has already taken a top 
place among Europe’s monthly 
magazines. 

And next month, on the date of 
Israel’s celebration of her second 
anniversary as a member nation of 
the United Nations and her third 
anniversary as an independent re- 
public, another new edition of 
UNW, printed in Hebrew in Israel, 
will go on sale on Tel Aviv news- 
stands. This edition will be entirely 
edited in Israel and will be printed 
in Tel Aviv’s newest and most 
modern printing plant. The pub- 
lishers of United Nations World 
are especially proud to announce 
this latest edition—one more link 
in the effort to carry the words of 
international understanding and 
goodwill to peoples in every corner 
of the globe. 
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Malayan Imbroglio 





Communism and nationalism clash 
in a vital strategic area where civil 


war progresses amidst an economic boom. 


By ERIC HALPERN 
UNW’s Roving Editor in the Far East 
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SINGAPORE, MARCH TWO riflemen of the Ist Cameronians 
. were — : stand guard during a surprise raid in @ 
7. story of Malaya is unparalled in its contradictions. It is bandit-ridden area of northern Johores 


the story of a two-pronged nationalism which compels the native Pye : , 
population to look for independence not only from the British rajah bh a ee Paseo — 
but also from the immigrant Chinese who are slowly outgrowing operation, in fight against guerrillas, 
them in number. It is the story of two kinds of Communism, one 
Stalinist the other Trotzkyist, or perhaps Titoist. It is the story of a 
backward people caught in the dynamic maelstrom of the 20th 
century. And finally, it is the story of a far-away but glorious 
dream of a Malayan Empire, which would unite the people of the 
peninsula and of Singapore with their racial brothers in Indonesia. 

For almost three years now, Malaya has been in the throes of 
violent inner strife. Although the world-wide race to rearm with 
its increased demands for strategic raw materials has created some- 
thing of an economic boom, Malaya has such complex and tangled 
political problems that even prosperity is unable to temper their 
explosive acuteness. 

What officials euphemistically term as “Emergency” and what 
amounts in fact to full scale hostilities between the authorities and 
the forces of the Malayan Communist Party, broke out in June, 1948. 

MCP’s fighting nucleus was formed by the “People’s Anti- 
Japanese Army,” a paramilitary outfit which proved its ability as a 
guerrilla force during the war. It was augmented by considerable 
numbers of mostly Chinese youths joining the new crusade against 
the “British oppressors.” Arms and ammunition had been amply 
stored up from the war years, originating partly from captured 
and surrendered Japanese and from British and American war mate- 
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rial supplies given to the guerrillas dur- 
ing the anti-Japanese war. Too slowly 
the British military authorities realized 
how bitter a fight was to be waged if 
the rebellion was to be crushed. and it 
took them a long time before moving 
into top gear. But even with the mas- 
sive array of military forces. police, vol- 
unteers and unchallenged domination of 
the air, littke headway was made. Last 
year during the so-called bandit sup- 
pression month, instead of driving the 
guerrillas out of their hideouts. the 
casualties suffered by the security 
forces rose alarmingly and the civilian 
population. mostly Chinese, was ex- 
posed to ever more shocking massacres 

The MCP has meanwhile reorganized 
its forces calling them now, after ap- 
proved pattern. the “Malayan People’s 
Liberation Army.” The control of the 
MPLA is entirely in the hands of the 
MCP 


after the victory of communism in 


which has been consolidated 
China and the subsequent establishment 
of a “People’s Government” in Peking. 
+ The 
with even more telling effects if not for 
the lack of unity within the ranks of 
that is to say lack of 


rebellion would have spread 


the Communists 
unity between the Malays and the Chi- 
nese, the Indians (mainly Tamil estate 
workers) 
dominated MCP. In spite of all endeav- 
ors to heal the breach between the two 


having joined the Chinese 


racial groups the disagreement contin- 
ues and has had a weakening effect on 
the MPLA. 

There are certain numbers of com- 
munist Malays (often not of Malayan 
but of Indonesian origin) to be found 
among the MCP and its terroristic 
army, but at this stage the majority of 
Malay Communists either desist from 
taking part in the internal war or they 
possess their own distinct organization 
and military bands. It is suspected that 
the majority of Malay Communists are 
opposed to the direction of the inter- 
national communist movement, or con- 
spiracy, by Moscow and are leaning to- 
wards Trotskyism if they do not actually 
describe themselves as members of the 
Fourth Internationale. As in other sec- 
tors of life in Malaya. the cooperation 
between the Malays and the Chinese is 
dificult to achieve and in the commu- 
nist movement this lack of cooperation 
has been indisputable from the very 
beginning of the insurrection. 

The Indian Communists in Malaya 
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are working closely together with their 
Chinese comrades and many Indians 
have been found in preminent positions 
of the MCP. Two leaders of the MCP, 
the Tamils A. Ganapathy (executed in 
May 1949) and P. Veerasenan (shot 
at the same time) have been respec- 
tively chairman of the Pan-Malayan 
Federation of Trade Unions and their 
following among the Tamils, in city 
and country. has been very large. 

The internal war is now engaging 
100,000-strong 
mostly composed of British troops, and 


an estimated army, 
has cost so far a real fortune. The com- 
munist guerrillas number, according 
to official estimates. only some 5000 
men. This figure is however discredited 
and it is assumed that the actively fight- 
ing force of the MCP is at least double 
the estimate. 

The tremendous difficulties of the 
British forces can be -gaged from the 
fact that Malaya is about- 80 per 
cent jungle, mountains..and swamp, 
the whole area being approximately 
51,000 square miles (a little larger 
than England without Wales). To as- 
sess correctly the strength of the Com- 
munists in Malaya it must be under- 
stood that a large percentage of the 
Chinese population is “neutral” in the 
current hostilities and that a fair number 
of mainly the immigrant Chinese and 
some local born youngsters are secretly 


supporting the MCP and its terroristic 


MALAYAN market—Chinese in all but 
location, Flags flying from almost every 
window give sidewalk markets festive air. 





army. Very many squatters have been 
aiding the guerrillas with food. money, 
information, etc. and this sort of thing 
continues to this day although more 
ruthless methods, adopted by the gov- 
ernment much too late. have recently 
met with some success in suppressing 
the supply sources for the insurrection. 
ists. 

The Chinese in Malaya total about 2 
million and in Singapore almost 750.- 
000. Few of the Chinese are actively 
and openly supporting the British au- 
thorities. The majority continues to play 
the dispassionate onlooker, ready to 
surrender to the Communists if they 
happen to come out on top of the strug- 
gle; or to be loyal subjects of His Maj- 
esty if the insurrection turns out a 
complete failure. The Malays are hop- 
ing that the British will finish the 
Communists and they are, by and large, 
sincerely aiding the “bandit suppression 
campaign.” That does not mean that 
they have made their peace with the 
British; but they want to see first the 
end of the internal war before they 
will press their demands for more and 
speedy constitutional reforms and the 
unqualified supremacy of the Malays in 
their own land. 

Numerically the Malays are now 
inferior to the Chinese, taking Malaya 
(the Federation) and the colony of 
Singapore together. The total popula- 
tion of the Federation is almost 5 mil- 








RELIGIOUS by culture and tradition, 
Chinese art and riches are lavished upon 
these Buddhist idols in Ayer Itam Temple. 


lion, with 2.4 million Malaysians 
(Malays and Indonesians), 1.9 million 
Chinese, over half a million Indians. But 
Singapore’s population of about one 
million is about 75 per cent Chinese 
with only small numbers of Malays and 
Indians. It is therefore imperative for 
the Malays to exclude Singapore from 
union with the Federation, a wish 
fully shared by the British who have 
founded Singapore and have developed 
it to its present important position in 
trade, industry, sea and air communica- 
tions. 

On the other hand, the Chinese op- 


pose the separation of Singapore from 


ARMED forces of Malaya have been 
active during the so-called “emergency” 
period, now lasting almost three years. 


the Federation fully understanding 
what .it would mean politically if the 
two territories were united with the 
Chinese becoming the ethnic majority, 
although the Malays are the indigenous 
population. 

With this background of a silent, 
tough, often violent strife between the 
two main peoples living in the penin- 
sula, the present rebellion assumes a 


more complicated character. The MCP 
with its terroristic army is defying 
both the British and the Malays. It pro- 
claims as its goal the overthrow of 
the British rule and the establishment 


of a communist “people’s republic.” In 


such a state, if ever it comes to pass, 
the Malays would be relegated to an 
inferior position, the Chinese would run 
the country and with the backing of 
Communist China would ignore any po- 
litical aspirations of the Malays. Only 
few educated Malays and Indonesians 
are blind enough to throw in their lot 
with the Chinese-dominated MCP, the 
vast majority being actively opposed 
to the MCP not so much because of its 
political tenets but out of fear, a justi- 
fied fear, of being swamped by the 
Chinese and losing their birthright. 

Thus today the situation is beyond 
repair. The Malays have become re- 
signed to the fact that their land is to 
be shared by Chinese who are their su- 
periors in trade and industry and many 
other matters. But what had been no- 
ticed, with some dark resentment, in 
the past is now felt more acutely as the 
spirit of nationalism permeates the peo 
ples in Asia, and the Malays, having 
witnessed with jubilation the emanci- 
pation of the Indonesians from Dutch 
rule, are dreaming of a new political 
future. They find however that, unlike 
the situation in Indonesia, it is the Euro- 
pean overlord who protects them and 
who promises that their future will be 
benevolently shaped, and the rights of 
the Malays to their native land will be 
promoted against any encroachments 
from a _ materially superior “guest 
people”—the Chinese. 

The cry for independence is not be- 
ing heard in Malaya because, strongly 
though the educated Malay may de- 
sire freedom, he realizes the dangers 
to his people once the British rule is 
rescinded. Seeing the orderly advance 
of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, the Ma- 
lays are convinced that Britain—post- 
war Britain under a Socialist govern- 
ment—will guide and assist them un- 
til the proper time has come for taking 
over, by the Federation, the reins of 
government. 

With the outbreak of the internal 
war, the hopes for speedier progress 
along the road of self-government had 
to be deferred, the assertion of Brit- 
ish power and the rooting out of the 
Chinese-led Communists being the only 
goal for the near future. 

Nonetheless, political forces are 
meanwhile at work: there is planning 
and scheming for an all-Malay common- 
wealth comprising the peninsula, even 
including the Malay-inhabited parts of 
Siam (Patani), and the Indonesian 
archipelago, a nation to be formed 
under the aegis of the Djakarta states- 
men, 
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Some political thinkers foresee such 
a Malay-Indonesian federation joining, 
as a free and equal member, the Com- 
monwealth; this idea has only taken 
shape after the British granted com- 
plete freedom to India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon, and after these states had de- 
cided to remain members of the Com- 
monwealth for the mutual benefit of all. 
In Indonesia the Malays’ political aspi- 
rations are endorsed especially as the 
leadership of the nation-to-be is to be 
vested in the hands of the politically 
more ‘advanced Indonesians. 


The Dream of Malayan Unity 


The Malay rulers are of course not in 
sympathy with this movement fearing 
the loss of their inherited rights and 
privileges. On account of the stepped- 
up Chinese “political offensive.” the 
menace of the Chinese-led guerrillas, 
the growth of financial power by Chi- 
mese residents and the realization im 
Malaya. and elsewhere, of the potential 
interventionist of Peking in 
@verseas Chinese affairs. the politically- 


power 


conscious Malays are tending ever more 
towards the idea and ideal of a Pan- 
Malay state. 

The question of Singapore does not 
exist for the Malays—at least not for 
the time being: it is deemed better 
from the Malay point of view that Brit- 
ain remain in control of that island 
rather than have the Chinese take over. 
But some increased measure of local 
freedom and reduced dependence on 
London would appear to be a popular 
demand among all racial communities 
of Singapore. The Malays. having a very 
small stake in that city, are however 
not greatly interested in the political 
advance in Singapore, being satisfied 
with the paternal rule of the British 
and the official policy which favors the 
economic ascendency of Malaya. 

The Chinese in Malya have made no 
secret of their opposition to any polit- 
ical scheme which would. in one form 
or another, aim at promoting Malay in- 
terest. Over the last 50 years the Chi- 
nese immigrants have contributed 
greatly to the welfare of Malaya and it 
is only fair to acknowledge that with- 
out them the country would be. still 
more backward than it is today. 

Hard work and a superior sense for 
profit-making, aided by an almost un- 
bridled urge of acquisitiveness, put the 
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Chinese in front so that today they are 
occupying all desirable positions in 
private business and own a very large 
portion of the country’s wealth. In the 
recent past the Chinese obtained at 
least moral support from the Kuomin- 
tang government at Nanking and, as in 
other Far Eastern countries where larger 
Chinese 


overseas exist. 


they were able to establish an imperium 


communities 


in imperio—much to the dislike of the 
other communities in Malaya. 

The repeated interferences by Nan- 
king proved often a real nuisance to 
the British authorities but as the Ku- 
omintang had no force to back up its 
demands and threats no harm was ac- 
tually caused. With the assumption of 
power in China by the Communist 
Party, the policy of Peking with regard 
to overseas Chinese has continued in 
the previous channels. In order to win 
the favor of the Chinese abroad and 
also to inconvenience the British. Pek- 
ing has assailed over the radio and in 
its vituperative press anything which 
was done in Malaya to both advance 
general Malay interests and to suppress 
the guerrillas and their willing or un- 
willing supporters. The Kuomintang 
(KMT) has been dissolved in Malaya 
but the organization has remained in- 
tact though membership is very small. 


Who Speaks For the Chinese? 


The MCP is an illegal body but it ex- 
ists and wields considerable influence 
especially among the young generation 
and its membership comprises mostly 
Chinese with only a sprinkling of In- 
dians and some Malays. Officially the 
Chinese in Malaya have formed an or- 
ganization which has no connection with 
China and is devoted to the promotion 
of racial harmony in Malaya; the “Ma- 
layan Chinese Association.” formed in 
February 1949. is now the official 
spokesman for Chinese interests in Ma- 
laya and Singapore and it has received 
blessing from the British and from the 
Malay rulers. How many Chinese con- 
sider this Association as the real repre- 
sentative of their national and_ eco- 
nomic interests is unknown but one may 
optimistically assume that the majority 
of the local-born Chinese do. 

The real problem is the almost gen- 
eral refusal of the Chinese to become 
assimilated; believeing that their heri- 
tage and culture are far superior to those 


of their hosts, they persist in behav- 
ing as they would in China, speaking 
the tongues of their native districts and 
learning Malay only for occasional use 
with Malays just as businessmen learn 
English to conduct business with for- 
eigners. 

As to the economic picture, Malaya 
is having a favorable balance of trade 
for the first time since World War II. 
This she owes to her high output of tin 
and rubber and the record prices for 
these two strategic raw materials. 

The outbreak of the war in Korea 
has proved for Malaya a blessing in dis- 
guise and the continued high tension 
and anxieties regarding the early start 
of World War III augur well for the 
maintenance if not increase of prevail- 
ing quotations. 

The trade surplus of Malaya and Sin- 
gapore for 1950 was about Malayan 
$1000 million, with exports (including 
re-exports of mainly rubber from In- 
donesia) at M $334 billion and im- 
ports M $2.8 billion. In 1949 Malaya 
closed with a trade deficit of M $161 
million. The tin output last year was 
around 60,000 tons (54.910 tons in 
1949) and rubber production amounted 
700.000 tons (670,000 in 
1949). Following the extraordinary rise 


to almost 


in rubber and tin prices, cost of living 
has been mounting, though only gin- 
gerly, making Singapore today the most 
expensive place in Asia after Manila 
and Hongkong. 

The population has benefited from 
the tin and rubber boom, though the 
planters and miners and the trading 
community have taken off the cream. 
Besides the general rearmament and 
stockpiling which made most raw ma- 
terial prices jump to record levels, 
the devaluation of sterling (September 
1949) stimulated exports to an unprec- 
edented extent. 

The abnormal rise in the price of 
rubber was a windfall for the commu- 
nity and government revenue. The Fed- 
eration government, with pride and 
fanfare, points to the many improve- 
ments and to the various plans of de- 
velopment which, if realized, should in- 
augurate an era of plenty in economic- 
ally backward Malaya. But the blue- 
prints on economic reforms are as 
yet far from the stage when practical 
discussion can take place—and official 
spokesmen reiterate to an anxious pub- 
lic that the sine qua non for any im- 
provement in the country is the termin- 
ation of the insurrection. As the mil- 
itary record has not been impressive 

(Continued on page 36) 








By ELLSWORTH RAYMOND 


MODERN counterparts of the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick-maker in the 
USSR today are likely to be women. 


YOUNG lady above works in ferrous 
alloys at Chalyabinsky; right, modern 
Casey Jones smiles from cab window. 


Comrade Natasha 


Inherits Russia 





S HOULD Thurber’s battle of the sexes 
ever break out in the Soviet Union, 
sheer weight of numbers would give 
women the victory. In fact, the country 
is moving toward matriarchy at the 
moment. The USSR’s first population 
census in 1926 revealed four million po- 
tential spinsters. Though industry and 
agriculture responded to the Five-Year 
Plans begun in 1928, births and deaths 
irritated the Government by undulating 
at will. By the time of the second and 
last Soviet census of 1939, there were 
eight million excess women. 

This disparity is enough to make 
Russian manhood shudder. Article 122 
of the Stahin Constitution triumphantly 
(if inadvisedly) proclaims that women 
have “equal rights with men in all 
spheres of economic, public, cultural, 
social and life.” Lenin 
preached that “every cook must learn 
to run the state.” Women today con- 
stitute half the doctors in the Soviet 
Union, over half the collective farmers, 
and two out of every five workers. Only 
the heroic determination of Soviet 
males prevents the good-natured, hard- 
working women of Russia from taking 
over the country. 


political 


The Soviet Government has never ex- 
plained the super-abundance of women 
in the USSR, and seems ashamed to ad- 
mit the fact. Yet the explanations are 
obvious. The USSR started its career 
with three years of civil war and in- 
tervention by foreign armies during 
1918-1920, following four 
heavy Tsarist fighting in World War I. 
In both wars the Russians fought the 
only way they could—with blood. 
Tsarist soldiers went into battle with 
three servicemen to a rifle. The Red 
Army captured enemy tanks by clog- 
ging their treads with men to immo- 
bilize them. All this left early USSR— 
the land of scarcity—with an unmata- 


years of 


ble surplus of females. 

As time passed this flood of femininity 
might have subsided but for the colos- 
sal expansion of Soviet prison labor 
camps. Though legal equality of the 
sexes in the Soviet Union includes the 
privileges of Siberian exile, in practice 
the prison camps are predominately 


ANNA SCHETININA, Captain of the 
“Dniester,” started as ordinary seaman; 
radiates efficiency, pride in her work. 


WHO would not be in favor of a pretty 
subway guard such as this one, at Sverd- 
lov Ploshchad, signalling “Take it away.” 


MEMBER of a _ women’s brigade . of 
Miners at Degtyar copper mine, ready to 
take over if the men are called to, war. 





Comrade Natasha coninuec 


COMPETING with men in the Vladimir 
Ilyich Works, Moscow, Comrade Anasta- 
siya Chitayera takes tool-fitting seriously. 





NOT to be outdone by Rosie the Riveter, 
this outstanding USSR welder was nom- 
inated to the Odessa Regional Soviet. 


TRAINEE at Communications Trade 
School in Alma-Ata, repairing phone 
wires, finds way to get a call through. 


male. World War II also delayed re- 
covery of the balance, costing seven 
million Russian lives. 

Granting women equal work and 
equal pay with men, therefore, is not 
just a nice Communist gesture, but an 
awkward necessity for the present-day 
Soviet Government. Stalin has underes- 
“Women in the 


USSR,” he said, “are a great force.” 


timated the matter: 


The hard truth is that without women 
workers the Soviet economy would 
grind to a dead halt. Almost half of all 
professional people are female. School- 
teaching and medicine are fast becom- 
ing woman’s monopolies, and over one- 
third of the government bureaucrats are 
of the weaker sex. A few are even 
captains and mates (the nautical vari- 
ety) on merchant ships. Women thrive 
in all professions in Russia but one— 
as factory foremen they are unable to 
learn mechanical techniques or to boss 
gangs of rough and tough men workers. 

Outside the factories, however, there 
is no doubt of their efficiency. When 
visiting a Moscow office to make a re- 
quest, it is a longstanding rule for for- 
eign diplomats never to approach a 
man if a woman executive is on hand. 
The male species of Moscow bureau- 
crats are often lazy and uncooperative, 
but the woman office boss is anxious to 
show “capitalist enslavers of women” 
just how well free Soviet females can 
do men’s work. 

Despite the Soviet Government’s dis- 
like of the institution of domestic serv- 
ice, many housemaids are hired in the 
large cities to keep the apartments of 
well-paid bureaucrats. These are usu- 
ally poor peasant girls who are willing 
to accept the woeful wage of $25 a 
month and sleep on a rug for a start 
in the big city. 

Among the light physical work are 


some women’s jobs peculiar to the 
USSR alone, such as the barber who 
cuts your hair and the Pullman porter 
who makes your berth. Then there is the 
long-distance telephone shouter—a nat- 
ural result of the faint and scratchy 
whispers emitted by Soviet phones. 
Shouters sometimes spend hours phon- 
ing calls through the temperamental 
telephone system in stentorian tones. 

Another unique Soviet institution is 
the confidential typist. Most industrial 
offices must by law keep their routine 
production data secret. Special women 
are chosen to type up the secrets, but 
they often get too excited about their 
confidential knowledge. One Soviet 
official I knew became so desperate 
about information leaks that he finally 
marked all his secret documents “Un- 
classified” and unimportant papers 
“Top Secret.” The ruse was eminently 
successful. 

The warlike temperament with which 
Soviet women are imbued from an 
early age might in itself bring about 
a Russian matriarchy. Russian girls re- 
ceive military training in high school 
and the upper grades. By the time the 
sweet young things have graduated, they 
can shoot a mean rifle and machine gun 
as well as march long distances. Once 
Russian girls recognize their ability to 
chase a man to the ground and provide 
their own shotgun marriage, matri- 
archy cannot be far behind. 

In addition to sharpshooting and 
sniping, in the wartime army Soviet 
women do most of the cooking. Rus- 
sian combat officers will usually com- 
ment that the girls are not much use at 
the front except to cheer up the men. 

Soviet industry is feminizing fast, 
with two females out of every five 
workers tending the machines. To build 
and operate the huge heavy industry 
with which Stalin hopes to approach 
American coal, iron and steel produc- 
tion by 1960, millions of new workers 


“TIMBER!” a team of lumberjacks who 
no doubt rock the cradle with one hand 
while with the other wield the axe. 
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are needed, and there are not enough 
men to go round. Females must fill the 
gap Also, most streetcar and bus con- 
ductors in Moscow are women; so are 
many drivers. In winter, long lines of 
elderly grandmothers shovel the snow 
off the city police- 
women direct traffic corners. 

The life of women hand-laborers is 
far from easy, for they do double duty: 
raise a family and work a hard job. 


streets. Buxom 


In Russia. wives often begin working 
when they have children, needing more 
money to feed the extra mouths. Cost 
of living is skyhigh in the USSR, where 
one suit costs two months’ average 
salary, and one pair of shoes a month’s 
pay. So the worker-housewife rises 
with the dawn, cooks breakfast for her 
family. walks to a public nursery with 
a bundled baby or two in her arms, 
and then goes to work. Unless preg- 
nant, or in an especially dangerous job, 
she is expected to be on the job the 
standard 6-day 48-hour work week. 
When the Government was 
still an infant wet behind the ears, Rus- 


Soviet 


sia pleasantly accommodated the foot- 
loose bachelor and the hen-pecked hus- 
band. Free love was almost encouraged, 
and for a modest fee Soviet gyneco- 
logists would destroy, legally, the un- 
wanted results of such unions. Divorces 
could be obtained if one was able to 
write and possessed the price of a penny 
stamp—simply by notifying the dis- 
carded spouse by postcard. 

The situation contained elements of 
danger, however, which the alert male 
might well have perceived. Formal 
marriage was cheap and easy, and the 
variety was equally ac- 
ceptable. As Stalin and 
Government aged. the easy-love laws 
ended. In 1936, legal abortion and post- 
card divorces were abolished and the 
price of freedom went up: $10 for the 
first annulment; $30 for the second; a 
month’s salary for the third. In 1944 
the noose was drawn tigliter. The first 


common-law 
the Soviet 


divorce now costs one to four months’ 
pay. Though common-law marriage is 
banned, the formal ceremony remains 


deceptively simple, and spinster and 
“s are a constant reminder 


bachelor ta) 
to perform it. 

The oldest feminine profession in the 
world is nonexistent in Russia. Not 
only is prostitution unlawful, but dur- 
ing the first Five Year Plan all prosti- 
tutes were arrested and sent to prison 
workhouses to be taught better and 
more honorable trades. Moscow is the 
one capital on the globe where brothels 
and streetwalkers are a thing of the 


past. Even “party girls” must hold day- 
time jobs and help build communism 
with productive work. 

Thus is the bachelor led to marriage 
from which escape is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult. Nor can the Rus- 
sian male easily turn a deaf ear to the 
barrage of propaganda to raise a large 
family to which he is subjected. With- 
out a medical permit he cannot buy 
contraceptives, and the Government con- 
stantly tempts his wife to prolificness 
with medals. As a result, the Gov- 
ernment is continually forced by the 
inundation of babies to build bigger 
and better nurseries.’ which last year 
cared for 800,000 babies of city work- 
ing mothers and 4,000.000 infants on 
the farms. A recent law requires all 
large apartment 
nurseries. In 


new factories and 
houses to incorporate 
accord with the 1944 law the govern- 
ment allocates 1% of its national bud- 
get to aid in the support of large 


families and illegitimate children. 


The Final Struggle 


Eleven million women now man the 
factories and offices of Soviet Russia, 
and 19 million more till the fields of 
the collective farms. But despite this 
female equality in paid work the men 
of the Soviet Union are firmly deter- 
mined not to let the numerically su- 
perior women rule the state. 

A country where peasants customar- 
ily beat their Moslem 
women wear head-to-foot veils does not 
easily surrender to the feminine sex. 
True, Soviet women get the last word 


wives and 


in many official arguments, since they 
number two of every five elected jus- 
tices-of-the-peace. But the all-impor- 
tant political crimes are usually tried 
by masculine army or secret police 
courts. One of every five members of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet is female, 
but this national rarely 
meets. and the all-male Council of Min- 


parliament 


isters runs the government. Of the 140 
USSR Communist 
Russia’s 


members of the 
Central 
government within the 
only three are women. At the pinnacle 
of Soviet officialdom, the almighty 
Politburo includes not a single female. 
But, who knows? The men of Russia 
industry 


Party’s Committee. 


government, 


are already outnumbered, 
and agriculture are half feminine, and 
women are increasingly taking advan- 
tage of their equality. The Kremlin’s 
great walls are threatened by a force 
whose power would be difficult to over- 


rate. 


State of the World 


(Continued from page 11) 


with what one has come to regard as a 
militarist. “No hero, no symbol—just a 
regular guy, one of us!” the people 
say. 

In comparison to a year ago, the 
main difference in the sentiments and 
attitude of the average American is the 
loss of his former faith in the atom 
bomb as a cure-all. Only a few months 
ago there a good many who 
wanted to drop the atom bomb on 
China immediately. This emotional out- 


were 


burst is also a thing of the past. Today 
the consensus seems to be that it would 
be “foolish to burn down the house in 
order to get rid of the (communist) 
bugs.” 

The American people need not be 
subjected to a treatment of alternately 
hot and cold showers to arouse them 
from their complacency today and te 
prevent their escaping into dangerous 
adventures tomorrow. They are much 
than Washington 
seems to assume. Perhaps the main 


better balanced 
value of the “great debate” was that it 
brought home to them the realization 
that there is no short cut to peace and 
that the fight must be waged simulta- 
neously on many fronts: the economic, 
military and—most essential—the poli- 
tical and moral. 


Test of Statesmanship 


In the light of this it would seem 
that the most important task before the 
Administration now is to prove to the 
people that, between isolationism and 
preventive war, there is a large field on 
which by wise maneuvers and through 
an intelligent and determined diplo- 
macy democracy can win victories and 
gain new positions of real strength. 





If the Western allies can use the 
Four-Power Conference as a demon- 
stration of such a positive and con- 
structive approach, they will not only 
unmask the false apostles of the com- 
munist peace drive, and prove the gen- 
uine desire for peace on the part of the 
democracies: they will assure the peo- 
ple, East and West, that the present 
crisis can be solved without turning the 
cold war into a hot one. 

A positive peace strategy, a con- 
crete program for a dynamic political 
warfare is at the present time worth 
| all the divisions and tanks which the 
| West can put into the field. The crisis 
| in the Soviet satellite countries is a chal- 





lenge and an obligation. 
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B: stowing away on a tramp steamer 
and sleeping among coffins holding 
dead Chinese being shipped home for 
burial, a young scholar with a price 
on his head smuggled himself into 
Shanghai in 1920. The Korean youth 
one Ben  Limb—thus _ successfully 
eluded Japanese agents and completed 
his mission of contacting exiled Ko- 
rean leaders in the Far East. 

Today. Col. Ben C. Limb serves as 
Minister Affairs for the 
Republic of Korea. His nation is nei- 
ther big nor powerful. Yet at the UN 


of Foreign 


Foreign Minister Limb exerts a tre- 
mendous influence. for he symbolizes 
the plucky republic which is fighting 
for its life. 

Last December. speaking on invita- 


tion before the Security Council, Limb 


Big Little Diplomat 








By S. M. VINOCOUR 


Colonel Ben C. Limb 


departed from his prepared text to 
lash out dramatically at Yakob Malik; 
several times he pointed directly at 
the Saviet delegate and openly accused 
the USSR of being the real aggres- 
sor in Korea. Several months ago, de- 
spite ominous military reversals, Col. 
Limb argued that UN 
forces should not be withdrawn from 
Korea. From the first, he vehemently 
insisted that China be 
branded as an aggressor; when the 
final 44-7 vote approving the Ameri- 
can resolution was announced, news- 
cameramen snapped him beaming and 
shaking Warren Austin’s hand enthusi- 


persistently 


Communist 


astically. 

An eloquent spokesman both of Ko- 
rea and of the free world, Limb said 
recently at the UN. “We know the 
terror of communist savagery as few 
peoples have ever had to learn it. Fac- 
ing that danger, we stood up and 
fought for our freedom, and for the 
freedom of democratic peoples every- 
where. We have taken our place as a 
people in the frontline of the world 
struggle for Limb always 
speaks in English here and occasion- 


liberty.” 


ally even American slang creeps into 
his private conversations. This is not 
at all surprising since he lived nearly 
thirty years in the United States. 
Limb tells his friends that he was 
“quite a greenhorn” when he first ar- 
rived at San Francisco in 1914. The 
bustling noises of the city, the pic- 
many sky- 


turesque cable-cars, the 


scrapers, and automobiles were his 
first impressions of America. Since the 
only English word he knew was “beef- 
steak.” he ate it for breakfast, lunch 
and dinner for weeks. One day, being 
adventurous, he decided he would or- 
der by just pointing at an item on 
the menu. The result was an order of 
very strong limburger cheese. Neither 
wanting to show his ignorance nor 
lose face, he gagged down every last 
crumb. To this day he doesn’t par- 
ticularly care for cheese of any kind. 
but surprisingly enough, steak is still 
his favorite. 

Limb had come to America to fur- 
ther his education. His father, Yun- 
middle-school 
(equivalent to our high-school) teacher 
and had insisted that young Ben at- 
tend the Seoul School of Chinese Clas- 
sics and the Royal Foreign Language 
School. It was while he was study- 
ing international law at the Central 
YMCA School in Seoul that Frank 
Brockman, then General Secretary of 
the YMCA, described America for ad- 


sang Limb, was a 














vanced work in such glowing terms that 
Limb decided to go. 

In 1918 Limb was graduated 
from the Mount Hermon Preparatory 
School, in Massachusetts. a non-denom- 
inational institute founded by Dwight 
L. Moody. Five miles across the river 
at the Northfield Girls’ Seminary a 
Korean girl was studying. A_ close 
friendship soon ripened. Limb now 
claims that with her aid he quickly 
learned American customs, slang, and 
sports. One wonders if the fact that 
she finished school two years ahead of 
him and married soon after, has some- 
thing to do with his still being a 
bachelor. At any rate. the many ten- 
mile round-trip walks between Mount 
Hermon and Northfield established a 
habit of long walks which still per- 
sists. Almost every day after dinner 
he now walks from his quarters in 
the Hotel Statler to Columbus Circle 
and back. 

Limb worked his way 
Mount Hermon by being the “cow’s 
chambermaid” and by weighing and 
selling (ironically) cheese in the dairy 
store. He also found time to be a 
member of the choir, the debating 
team, and the Cosmopolitan Club. He 
still sings, but like many Americans, 
does most of it in the bathtub—his 
favorite: “On The Road to Manda- 
lay ” The debate topic he argued back 
in 1917. was whether or not there 
should be universal military training. 
And he still cherishes a silver medal, 
second prize in a declamation contest 
in which he delivered Lincoln’s Gettys- 


through 


burg address. 

During 1918-19 Limb was an Agri- 
culture major at Ohio State University. 
There he founded and was FEditor-in- 
chief of the Korean Review, a Ko- 
rean student monthly magazine. Again 
he supperted himself by working in 
the Columbus Central Market on week- 
ends and at the Hartman Farms near 
Columbus during vacations. 

The waves from the 1919 Revolu- 
tion in Korea washed him from his 
agricultural interests into what was to 
be an active political life. The Mansei 
Revolution was a nationwide Korean 
protest against Japanese rule. It began 
with a Korean Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, followed by the surrepti- 
tious organization of the Provisional 
Government of the Republic of Korea. 
Limb was selected by exiled Dr. Syng- 
man Rhee (then President of the Pro- 
visional Government) as his private 
secretary. He joined Rhee in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to help organize the Ko- 


rean Commission (the unofficial and 
unrecognized embassy of the Korean 
Government in the United States) 
By the following year Limb and 
Rhee were working their way west- 
ward across the United States and the 
Pacific. Their plan was to organize 
Korean patriotic societies. In order to 
coordinate the work of the scattered 
Korean leaders-in-exile in the Far 
East, Limb and Rhee smuggled them- 
selves into Shanghai past the Japa- 
nese. Sleeping among the coffins was, 
according to Limb, “altogether a 
spooky experience.” Limb circulated 
through most of China, slipped out 
again, hit Singapore, the Straits Settle- 
ment, Cairo, and finally wound up in 
Paris in 1921. No sooner had he 
checked into his room at the Parisian 
Hotel than he was picked up by the 
French police and taken to the Pre- 
fecture. The astonished Limb discov- 
ered that he had arrived in Paris via 
the same ship and train as had the 
then Crown Prince Hirohito of Japan. 
The French concerned 
that an assassination plot might be in the 


government, 


wind, had brought Limb in for ques- 
tioning, but soon released him. Limb 
concluded his round-the-world political 
tour in 1922 with his return to the 
United States. 

Exiled governments have no regular 
budgets with which to pay their off- 
cials. While continuing to work con- 
stantly for Korean independence, Limb 
worked as a punch-press operator at 
the Ford Motor Company for two 
years. Later he was sales manager 
of The Korean Importing Company. 
In 1935 he was working for the Sev- 
erin Hotel in Indianapolis. By 1940, 
he was appointed salesman in charge 
of California, Oregon. and Washington 
areas by the Fearn Laboratories of Chi- 
cago. Limb credits these varied jobs 
with giving him “a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to learn about America and its 
way of life.” 

When Limb’s oft-repeated 
tions of Japan’s aggressive 
came bitterly true in 1941, he immedi- 
ately redoubled his efforts for Korean 


predic- 


designs 


independence. He has always believed 
that the United States was one of 
Korea’s best friends. His way of di- 
rectly helping the American war effort 
was to enlist in the California Na- 
tional Guard at once, and later to as- 
sist the Army in recruiting Koreans 
for the OSS for overseas operations. 

The Korean Commission in Wash- 
ington, and of course Limb, became 


more politically active as a result of 


the war. In 1944, as Korean represen- 
tative, he attended the San Francisco 
Conference at which the- United Na- 
tions was born. He looked upon the 
UN then—and still regards it—as the 
great hope of the common man every- 
where. 

When Syngman Rhee returned to 
Korea in 1946, Col. Limb succeeded 
him as Chairman of the Korean Com- 
mission. In 1947 he visited London to 
urge British support of Korean in- 
dependence and unification. 

Shortly after the UN recognized the 
sovereignty of the new Republic of 
Korea, Limb was appointed Minister 
Affairs. 


post-war period, both officially and un- 


of Foreign Throughout the 
officially, he tried to warn the free 
world of the Soviet menace in Korea. 
His conference with President Tru- 
man last October is ranked by Limb 
as the outstanding highlight of his 
career. And yet he de- 


scribes the conference as an “ordinary, 


diplomatic 


human conversation.” The reason may 
be that both Truman and Limb are 
men who dislike snobbishness and for- 
mality. 

Last year, right after paying an offi- 
cial call on General MacArthur in 
Tokyo, he bumped into Mrs. MacAr- 
thur coming out of an Army PX loaded 
with packages. Naturally Limb helped 
her carry the bundles to the car and 
still marvels that the wife of a great 
general was “so democratic” that she 
did her own shopping without sery- 
ants. Of course, he overlooks the faet 
that not often does a Minister of For- 
eign Affairs lug loaded shopping bags. 

Limb is fond of movies and tele- 
vision. His favorite stars are James 
Stewart, Nelson 
Eddy, and Irene Dunne. He is particu- 


Lionel Barrymore, 
larly impressed by the educational pos- 
sibilities of television and hopes that 
someday it can be used for visual ed- 
ucation in Korea. 

He marvels at the quantity of paper 
and the excellent printing in Ameri- 
can magazines and newspapers. His 
favorite comic feature is “Blondie” 
which is aiso translated in Korean 
and printed in the Seoul Times. 

His greatest personal ambition is 
to represent his country well. His fond- 
est desire is to see a re-united, inde- 
pendent and democratic Korea. His 
most ardent hope is for a UN so strong 
that future wars will be impossible. 
It is toward these goals that the Big 
Little Diplomat—Korea’s Foreign Min- 
ister, Ben C. Limb—continuously strives. 
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Du the last General Assembly 
one of the dramatic events that 
was televised was Soviet Delegate 
Yakob Malik’s famous speech. 

The day after one of the stenograph- 
ers who takes down the speeches of the 
delegates received a phone call from 
hig mother in Baltimore. When he 
heard that his mother had watched the 
television he was delighted. 

“I'm glad you saw it. Wasn't it dra- 
matic? Wasn't it exciting?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“It was very interesting,” she re- 
plied. “But, son, you surely need a 
haircut.” 


D°« Arne Bakhuus, eminent Danish 
physician, has made a survey of 
nutrition in Ethiopia. 


things. he found that the fish in Ethi- 
opia have no names, and that the natives 


Among other 


make only one distinction regardless 
of shape and taste: in their dictionary 
only “big fish” and “little fish” 
exist. As Dr. Bakhuus complained about 
this unscientific approach to ichthyol- 
ogy. Mr. Townsend. a member of the 
Trusteeship Council, said soothingly: 
“Don’t worry. Bakhuus. It’s the same 
in the United States with the frozen 
fish. They all taste alike and the only 
difference is that there are small and 


big packages.” 


’  eaened of the French delegation 
recently arrived in the United 
States was taken to visit a drugstore at 
lunchtime. He watched the goings on 
for a while, and summed up his im- 
pression: “I simply cannot understand 


a 


how people can eat next to the smell 
of perfume, or buy perfume next to the 
smell of food!” 
"Phe United Nations Headquarters 
Building in Manhattan will have 
an inter-faith Meditation Room where 
delegates and visitors may retire be- 
tween meetings and pray for peace. 
The architecture is of the simplest: the 
room will have no altar and no 
windows. 


shook his 


head over this arrangement. “A prayer 


A southern clergyman 
will have a hard time getting out of 
there and reaching Heaven,” he said. 


henever the Security Council meet- 
ings are prolonged into the eve- 
ning, a cook from the cafeteria, in full 
regalia, sneaks up into the television 
booth, and listens attentively to the last 
gasp of the meeting. 
politics?” 


“Are you interested in 


asked a camerman. 
“Gosh, no!” replied the cook, “I just 
will meet 


want to know when they 


again, so I can tell the chef.” 


"Phe UN Visitor's Bureau at Lake 

Success received the following query 
from California: “I> intend visiting 
Lake Success this summer. Ought I to 


bring a bathing suit?” 


fhe United Nations cafeteria is on 

the move. Around May first, it will 
move to Flushing, and July first to 
Manhattan. The new cafeteria will 
have seats for 372 persons and will 
overlook the river, like the terrace of a 
casino. 

For the time being it operates in 
Lake Success, partly for the Secretariat 
members, partly for the employees of 
the Sperry Gyroscope factory. Standing 
before the counter, a UN secretary 
herself 


chanic, his identity badge pinned to his 


found beside a Sperry me- 
overalls. 

You from Sperry?” she asked. 
“Yep.” he said. 

“What do you do there?” 


“Gvre scopes.” 


“IT wonder,” she hesitated, “if you 
couldn't come up and have a look at 
my typewriter?” 

The Gyroscope factory and the UN 
Secretariat are separated by a wall. 
South of that wall the Sperry people 
work for armament, north of it, the UN 
works for disarmament. But both are 
working in the interests of peace. Elo- 
quent evidence of how tortuous is the 
road to Utopia. 

















he greatest attraction among visi- 

tors to Lake Success is the simul- 
taneous interpretation. It is considered 
a miracle, and the star of the play is 
George Sherry, who translates so lu- 
cidly from Russian into English. 

An interpreter is a neutral interme- 
diary between the speaker and the au- 
dience. He is not supposed to add any, 
color or gesture which may “editoria- 
lize.” or change the intended meaning 
of the speech he interprets. Delegates 
keep an anxious eye upon the per- 


formance of their interpreters. Mr. 
Vishinsky expressed his gratitude to 
bottle of 


Sherry by sending him a 


vodka. 


¥ akob A. Malik, Permanent Soviet 

U.N. delegate. shares his superior’s 
enthusiasm for the accomplishment of 
the translators. One day the Assembly's 
Committee of Twelve was debating 
whether to continue with consecutive 
interpretation of speeches or to adopt 
the regular Assembly practice of simul- 
taneous translation exclusively. Malik 
appealed for consecutive interpretations 
because they could be immediately cor- 
rected if necessary. As he orated in Rus- 
sian, the consecutive interpreters’ faces 
took on the broadest of blushing beams. 
Their Malik had 


“blistiashy.” Interpreter George Sherry 


work, said, was 
started the consecutive translating into 
English. He toned down the word to 
“satisfactory.” Malik interrupted. insist- 
ing: “Blistiashy.” The consecutive in- 
terpretations, Sherry went back over his 
translation, were in fact “brilliant.” 
Malik grinned. and announced in Eng- 


lish to all hands: “Illustration!” 


a distinguished member of the 
Russian interpretation corps is 
Nicholas Orloff. Few people know that 
Mr. Orloff is de genere Prince Orloff. 
direct descendant of a great and good 
general of Catherine the Great. Said 
Mr. Orloff in an interview with CBS. 
“T seldom tell anyone I am a prince. If 
I did. their first thought would be that 
I am a phoney prince. And after it was 
established that I am a real prince, 
they would think, ‘Then he must be an 
imbecile who cannot make a living.’ So 
I let them see first that I can make a 
living, and after that I don’t care if 
they find out I’m a prince.” 


henever the Committee of which he 
was a member deliberated on when 
to reconvene, and the choice fell on a 
Monday, a certain Latin-American dip- 
lomat always introduced a motion to 





oe 


VU 


“Ou est le feu, Monsieur?” 


change Monday to Tuesday. His re- 
quest was granted for about a year. 
When finally he was asked by one of 
his colleagues why he so obstinately 
preferred Tuesday, he confessed: “Be- 
cause on Monday all the good restau- 
rants in Great Neck are closed.” 


tll be coming from the ocean... . 
What Prosperity, of course. 
That’s the “cargo cult” down in some 


will? 


Pacific islands and New Guinea trust 
territory's Madang district. according to 
John H. Jones, special Australian rep- 
resentative to the Trusteeship Council. 
A native dreams an ancestor's coming 
back to earth with a cargo, and he won't 
have to do any more work. 

It seems to be a combination of “evi- 
dently ill-digested Christianity” and 
World War II's display of lavish Army 
supplies. Jones told the Council. Some 
natives came to believe the Army goods 
weren't manufactured, but came from 
some supernatural source, to which only 
whites had the key. They got to thinking 
that to get such treasures. they'd have 
to give up everything they had, so as to 
start with nothing. So the cult members 
go out and destroy their homes and gar- 
den plots and coconut stocks . . . and 
sit back to await the coming of the 
heavenly cargo. Only, the natives’ pie 
always seems to stay up in the sky. 


r one of the perennial East-West dis- 
cussions in U.N. corridors, a Soviet 
American 


delegate was insisting the 
press didn’t treat the Soviet Union’s 
views fairly. A reporter contended the 


and there might be 
many a reason for slipping up in the 
effort to give both sides—not necessarily 
For instance, he 


press tried its best 


malice aforethought. 
noted, the Soviet delegate’s own charges 
United States had been 
printed one day—but the American 
later had gotten 
crowded out of the paper, despite the 
best of reportorial intentions. That was 
easy to understand, the Soviet delegate 
contended. Said he, in tones of utmost 


against the 


answer two days 


conviction: “The Americans had no 
answer.” 


hile junket-minded U.N. delegates 
“La Belle France” 
by the throat and trying to wring out a 
Paris invitation for next fall's sixth 
General Assembly, reporters asked Am- 
Nasrollah Entezam about 
chances of meeting in Moscow. 

The Assembly President said he had 


were grabbing 


bassador 


asked the same question of Soviet For- 

eign Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky. He 

quoted Mr. Vishinsky as answering: 
“When I am elected president of the 

General Assembly, then the General 

Assembly will be invited to Moscow.” 
That ended that. 


Dz the discussions of the India- 
Pakistan disputes, an interpreter 
women 


read, “Three thousand were 


% 


raped by six soldiers.’ 


This sounded fanciful. A careful 
check of the original speech disclosed 
that “Three thousand women were raped 
by Sikh soldiers.” 


BETTY STONES 
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The Price of Peace in the 


The keystone of the coming Pacific Alliance is the 


rearmament of Japan. But this is 


a problem only slightly less explosive than the 


By R. W. COOPER 


UW Correspondent, The Times, London 


P ans for a Pacific Alliance, in the 
air long before the conclusion of 
the North Atlantic Pact, have been 
brought appreciably nearer realization 
now that Mr. John Foster Dulles. who 
went out as President Truman’s Am- 
bassador-at-Large, is back in Washing- 
ton from his talks in Tokyo and other 
capitals directly concerned with the 


formulation of a Japanese peace 
treaty. From recent statements of Gen- 
eral MacArthur and allusions of Mr. 
Dalles himself it is clear that, under 
the impact of Korea, the peace treaty 
has become fully associated in Ameri- 
can minds with the rearming of Japan 
as part of the dam that is being thrown 
up against further incursions of com- 
munism in the Far East—though 
whether military strength is the real 
antidote to communism has not neces- 
sarily been proved for even the die- 
hards of a good many countries. 
Now, the arming of Japan, like the 
arming of Germany. is a bitter choice 
that seems to be approached with far 
greater United 


States than those adjacent countries 


complacency by the 


that lived in the shadows of all-de- 
vouring militarism before and during 
the last war. For Australia and New 
Zealand, and perhaps to less extent the 
Philippines, any measure of Japanese 
rearmament is sheer “dynamite.” and as 


signatories of the peace treaty they 
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rearmament of Germany 


could not take a step along this road 
unless they were assured of security 
arrangements with the United States 
comparable to those of the Atlantic 
Alliance. 

There is, of course, increasing un- 
derstanding of this position on the 
American side; and while the doubts 
of Australia, the protagonist in these 
matters, are by no means resolved she 
is ready to admit that Japan must be 
armed to a degree at least consonant 
with self-defense. So along these par- 
allel developments some form of Pa- 
cific Pact has virtually become a sine 
qua non of the peace treaty, which Mr. 
Dulles is convinced can be concluded 
this summer, presumably with or with- 
out Soviet cooperation—and for some 
obscure reason Mr. Yakob Malik has 
found it politic to disavow the series 
of exchanges on a Japanese treaty that 
he had with Mr. Dulles before the last 
Tokyo visit. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss the many intricacies that 
still confront the negotiation of a 
peace treaty, such as the thorny prob- 
lem of which government shall repre- 
sent China, or the ultimate disposal of 
Formosa. Australia looks to a multi- 
lateral agreement rather than a series 
of bilateral arrangements; and it is a 
measure of her improved bargaining 
position on both treaty and alliance 


that Mr. P. G. Spender is relinquishing 
his post as Foreign Minister to come to 
Washington in the next few weeks 
as Australian Ambassador—obviously 
armed with plenipotentiary powers in 
the sense of the term that obtained 
before the radio-telephone brought am- 
bassadors into immediate contact with 
their governments. 

Many will see a close parallel be- 
tween these hardening plans for a Pa- 
cific Pact and the North Atlantic 
Treaty, whose more elaborate realities 
recall the wartime policy of “Europe 
first.” We certainly kave the grim par- 
adox that little more than five years 
after their surrender a measure of de- 
fensive rearmament is being pressed on 
the two ex-enemy Powers as a means 
of containing the bellicose posture of 
former Allies—and where the Chinese 
are concerned one refers, of course, to 
the China of Mao Tze-tung. Such pro- 
posals are viewed with alarm and de- 
spondency not only by the mass of 
people in western Germany and Japan, 
but also by countries such as France 
and Australia who have ineffaceable 
memories of their last fight for exist- 
ence; and it is obvious that no one 
could be more sensitive to these re- 
armament proposals than Russia and 
China, for all their own responsibili- 
ties for reducing the agreements of 
Yalta, Cairo and Potsdam to the scraps 
of paper that such rearmament would 
make them. To pursue the tragic para- 
dox, the western allies, having de- 
feated the 
would come together in anti-Comintern 


anti-Comintern Powers, 
pacts of their own. Plus ca change... . 

Apart from the broad _ similarities, 
apart from the common 
front against communism—whatever be 
meant by the term—the parallel be- 
tween the Atlantic Treaty and a Paci- 
fic Pact becomes more apparent than 
real. How different are the relatively 
homogeneous, highly developed nations 
of what can be termed the Atlantic 


however: 
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Pacific 


community from the possible partners 
in a Pacific alliance, with their enor- é 
mous variations of race. colour, tradi- . om 
tion and development scattered in far- sp € Pacific Ocean 
flung regions where for countless mil- ; 
lions the only common denominator is 
abject misery. ” ‘ my 
Certainly the common defense of ee ‘Bee , PHILIPPINE 
such regions in present conditions is Soe? , ISLANDS 


inconceivable, short of the world secur- 





ity system envisaged by the United Na- 
tions Charter. It is clearly for this rea- 
son that Washington, as a beginning at 
least, has always seen membership of 
a Pacific Pact limited to the United 
States, Australia. New Zealand, the 
Philippines and Japan; and in these 
terms it would become almost as much 
a guarantee against a resurgence of 
Japanese militarism as a defensive al- 
liance against attack from _ other 
quarters. 

An essential difference from Atlan- 
tic arrangements. therefore, is that 
where the future contribution of Ger- 
man military contingents is still a 
moot point and has. indeed. been tem- 
porarily shelved by General Eisen- 
hower, any Pacific Pact would have its 


raison d’étre in a rearmed Japan. and AUSTRALIA 


to a great extent would represent 





American assurances towards the nat- 
ural misgivings of Australia and other 
countries on the score of Japanese 
militarism. 

There has been little suggestion, it 
will be noted, of participation by Brit- 
ain and France, which may seem sur- 
prising in view of their continuing in- 
terests in South-East Asia. With their 





UNION IN THE PACIFIC ae. NEW 
; ZEALAND 


NUCLEUS of proposed Pacific Pact is 
seen as U.S. Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, Japan; possibly to be joined 
later by other Far Eastern countries, 











Price of Peace in the Pacific connie: 


prior commitments in Europe, it is felt 
that they could hardly enter a Pacific 
Alliance without committing its mem- 
bers to the defense of Malaya and 
Indo-China, a possibility that does not 
come within the immediate purview of 
the pact, whatever measures were 
taken in the event to meet an attack 
on these territories. Australia would 
certainly resist any attempt to include 
Nationalist China, with its attendant 
complications over Formosa; and_ it 
will be seen that other countries over- 
run by the Japanese. such as Burma, In- 
donesia and Siam are also excluded for 
present purposes. 

So far, 


Asia, emerging from 


indeed, most countries of 


colonial status 
and acutely concerned with their eco- 
Momic and social advancement, have 
shown only lukewarm interest in the 

ct, or, as in the case of India, they 
are frankly sceptical. Sir Mohamed 
Zafrullah Khan recently stated if such 
an alliance were concluded Pakistan 
would no doubt wish to participate, 
but for the present he dismissed the 
project on any broad basis as being 
merely a “multiplicity of deficiencies.” 
Were it not for the harrowing exam- 
ple of Korea there is little doubt that 
the Colombo economic plan for South- 
East Asia, inaugurated largely by Brit- 
ish initiative. would hold the field in 
collective planning. 

In the years immediately after the 
last war the idea of a Pacific Pact was 
assiduously Evatt, 
whose efforts in Washington and Lon- 


pursued by Dr. 


don were directed to engaging Ameri- 
can interest in the scheme. But at that 
time there was no Korean war and no 
question of rearming Japan: the war 
was over and American bases in the 
Pacific established at great cost and 
skill rapidly fell into neglect. A case 
in point is the sea and air base at 
Manus in New Guinea: it cost $300,- 
000.000 to install, and apart from a 
small section maintained by the Aus- 
tralian services it has completely gone 
back to the jungle. The wheel has 
turned: and it is now difficult to dis- 
cern whether Australia’s continued in- 
terest in the pact is stronger than her 
dislike of 
anything but local defense. Professor 
Macmahon Ball, of Melbourne Univer- 


Japanese rearmament for 


sity and a former member of the Far 
Eastern Control Commission, recently 
gave his conclusion that the move to 
rearm Japan was shortsighted and mis- 
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taken, and carried special risks for 
Australia. Dr. Evatt has protested that 
the terms of the Japanese surrender 
renouncing the possession of military 
forces cannot be revoked without Aus- 
tralian consent. 

“We must preserve our freedom of 
action. We dare not risk being led into 
Asian enmity on an American leash.” 
says The Argus of Melbourne. “We 
have Asian goodwill, and it is some- 
thing we should never throw away. We 
must hope that the proposed American 
treaty will not damage it, but preserve 
iis 

In short, why guard against the 
Red peril by risking the Yellow? For 
Australia, then, a Pacific alliance, or at 
least a specific American guarantee, is 
the minimum requirement for her con- 
sent to a Japanese peace treaty that 
sanctioned any extensive rearmament; 
and even here Australia would seek to 
avoid any commitment to go to the aid 
of Japan in case of attack. 


Arms and the Vacuum 


Most informed observers are agreed 
that with Russia occupying the islands 
immediately to the north of Japan Mr. 
Dulles returned to Washington more 
impressed by the need for a Japanese 
contribution to collective security than 
by Australian fears and distrust. How 
far he went in making actual proposals 
for rearmament is not known, though 
General MacArthur's broad allusion to 
the subject in his New Year’s message 
had already been widely construed as 
meaning that Japan might not only be 
allowed but required to bear arms. 

What Mr. Dulles did say in Sydney 
was that while no plan for Japanese 
rearmament was in being or in con- 
United States 
object to any peace treaty that limited 


templation the would 
or restricted Japanese armaments, a 
prohibition that could only encourage 
Japanese nationalism. He informed the 
Prime Minister of Japan on the express 
authority of President Truman that on 
the conclusion of a peace treaty the 
United States would maintain forces in 
and near the country; and Mr. Yosh- 
ida, who had recently warned his peo- 
ple that rearmament could lead to new 
aggression abroad and military dicta- 
torship at home, was duly appreciative 
of this undertaking to fill the now no- 
torious “power vacuum” that would be 
left by the withdrawal of American 


forces of occupation. 

In a public statement from Washing- 
ton Mr. Dulles declared that the four 
basic elements of a Japanese peace 
treaty should be (1) the restoration of 
Japan as an equal in the society of na- 
tions, meaning that she should suffer no 
restrictions of sovereignty not accepted 
by other States; (2) Japan must have a 
chance to earn her way in the world 
and become self-sustaining; (3) peace 
should encourage close cultural rela- 
tions with the West; and (4) the 
treaty must give Japan a reasonable 
degree of security. 

There was no direct reference to a 
Pacific Pact, but Mr. Dulles expressed 
the view that as a means of removing 
the sense of isolation of Australia and 
New Zealand some arrangement must 
be made showing that any attack upon 
them would be regarded by the United 
States as “dangerous to her own peace 
and security.” 

The anxiety of these countries over 
Japanese rearmament and the desire of 
the Philippines to collect eight billion 
dollars in reparations were quite un- 
derstandable; but the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles had indicated that the surest 
way to induce rearmament was to for- 
bid it. For Mr. Dulles it was demon- 
strable folly to try to rely for peace on 
the very methods that led to a second 
war with Germany. Here, indeed, was 
Nurem- 


unexpected support for the 


berg defense of the major German 


war criminals which, I remember. 
amounted to precisely the same reason- 
ing. But Mr. Dulles had a better way. 
It was to inculcate a spirit of collec- 
tive security—the United Nations ideal 
of force used only in the common 
interest. 

Since Japan is perhaps the main key 
to all this, it is natural that she should 
hold decided views of her own on re- 
armament, which, for many political 
and industrial leaders is by no means 
incompatible with the article of the 
Constitution forever renouncing war as 
a sovereign right and undertaking that 
land, sea and air forces will never be 
maintained again. This is dismissed by 
big industry, which favors arming, as 
“mere idealism” born of the atmos- 
phere of surrender, though it is quickly 
added that the major cost of supplying 
equipment and raw materials would 
need to be borne by the United States 
or the United Japan 
at present could not afford to spend 
more than 5 per cent of national in- 
come on armaments. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Stalin 
Needs a New Line 
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What will be the new Soviet strategy 
aimed at overcoming loss of prestige suffered through 


Mao’s defeats and Europe’s stiffening resistance? 


By LOUIS FISCHER 





4 ee, Stalin interview of February 17 
ere of course evoked universal comment 
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first appeared. But the chancellories of 
the world, which studied it at the time, 
continue to use it as their guide to So- 
viet intentions. 

In the light of subsequent develop- 
ments, the most important sentence in 
the interview says: “If Britain and the 
United States reject finally the propo- 
sals made by the People’s Government 
of China, the war in Korea can only 
end in a defeat of the interventionists.” 
This means that the door to nego- 
tiations with China remains open. 
Some statesmen had declared that the 
United Nations’ adoption of the resolu- 
tion condemning the aggression of Pe- 
king in Korea closed that door. Stalin 
Manila Bulletin Says it remains open. He adds. how- 
ever, that if America and Britain do 
not avail themselves of this opportu- 
nity the UN forces in Korea will be 
destroyed. 

By whom? To the political layman 
it appears that China and North Korea 
lack the strength to push the UN Army 
into the sea. Does Russia propose to 














achieve this end by direct military in- 
tervention? Or is Stalin merely trying 
to mollify Mao Tse-tung with a frivol- 
ous boast? 

The Stalin interview, above all, ree 
flects tension between Russia and 
China. That is the significance of Stal- 
in’s ferocious, vicious attack on the UN 
for condemning Chinese aggression. 
But these strictures of the Generalis- 
simo, ominous as they may be to the 
future of the UN, are really no balm to 
China’s wounds. 

The Chinese casualties in Korea have 
been extremely heavy and they affect 
the best soldiers and officers. The loss 
in materiel has also been great. Judg- 
ing by the precedent of Loyalist Spain, 
which applies in all similar circum- 
stances, China has been making urgent 
representations in the Kremlin for 
more aid. Mao probably wants Russian 
man power as well as weapons. 

The Loyalists asked for Soviet fight- 
ing units; Stalin refused. But the Rus- 
sian stake in China is infinitely bigger 
than in Spain. On the other hand, an 
open clash between American and Rus- 
sian divisions on the devastated plains 
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Stalin Needs a New Line. coninues 


and hills of Korea might precipitate 
the world war which Stalin, to date, 
has sought to avoid. 

Will Stalin send Russian 
teers” to Korea? Will he 
part of the Soviet air force to China? 
Will he offer Mao some Mongol. or 
Buryat. or Kazak units from the Rus- 
sian army? They could easily be mis- 
taken for Chinese or Koreans. 

Moscow cannot let Mao down. But 


Mao. whose regime may be perceptibly 


“volun- 


lend-lease 


weakened by the Korean expenditures, 
will not take Stalin's anti-UN denunci- 
ations as a substitute for the helping 
Russian arm he so desperately needs. 
Stalin is too wise not to know this. 
Yet he also knows that Soviet help, 
even if it began under a disguise and 
in doses, would have to increase. and 
the disguises would wear thin. and the 
énd might find Russia in open war 
with America. 

Apparently, Moscow  fa- 
Yors negotiations between the UN and 
China. Earlier, at Lake Success, the 
Soviet delegates poured cold water and 
scorn on those negotiations. But that 
was when it appeared that the UN 
forces in Korea defeated. 
Now the shoe is on the other, frostbit- 
ten, foot. 


therefore. 


might be 


The US Reverses the Odds 


America’s industrial mobilization for 
war after the North Korean aggression 
is incomparably the greatest event of 
the post-1945 era, and history may ac- 
cord it the credit for the prevention of 
the third world war. In any case, it 
puts an entirely different aspect on ev- 
ery contemplated or already-initiated 
adventure in imperialist expansion by 


Russia or by her expendable advance 
guard, the Cominform. Whether it be 
in Korea or Indo-China or the Near 
East or Europe, a Soviet forward push 
becomes a gamble with the future of 
the Bolshevik regime and of the human 
race. This is a measure of the horror 


that hovers over mankind. The prospect 


might have a sobering influence on 
Stalin. He can win no more cheap 
victories. 

Given interna- 
tional tension, the Soviets could crim- 


today’s _ intensified 
inally precipitate a world war when- 
ever they wish. The alternative is a 
cold war lasting through decades in 
which the better system. presumably 
democracy, would peacefully vanquish 
its totalitarian rival. Neither possibility 
can charm the Kremlin. Stalin’s inter- 
view indicates that he is troubled. He 
is troubled not only by Chinese pres- 
sure but also by world-wide anti-Soviet 
trends which militate against Russia’s 
chances of winning further triumphs. 
Stalin interviewed himself for Pravda 
in the hope of reversing these trends. 

First he propounded the thesis that 
the USSR had disarmed and that it 
could not be arming because it was 
building large hydro-electric power 
stations. This would not be a convinc- 
ing argument even if one could forget 
the Soviets’ notorious abuse of words 
and disregard of truth. Of course Rus- 
sia has demobilized millions of war 
veterans, as Stalin says. But it has also 
mobilized and trained millions of new 
recruits whom he does not mention. If 
the intention was to halt or slacken the 
tempo of Western, and especially 
American, rearmament, his was a very 
weak effort. It will take more than Sta- 
linist phrases to relax Western war 


preparations. Either the Soviet govern- 
ment must open its frontiers so that 
foreigners can see the country and 
know whether or not it is an armed 
camp; or its diplomatic notes must 
show less eagerness to win propaganda 
victories. Its diplomacy must reveal 
what it has never revealed since 1938: 
a desire to arrive at settlements and 
reach agreements which contribute to 
peace. 

Stalin makes much in his interview 
Communist 
which uses the 
harshest kind of pressures and threats 


of the activities of the 
“peace” movement, 
in France and Italy to obtain signa- 
tures for the Stockholm appeal. (One 
can imagine what they did in China, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc.) The Red 
“peace” movement accepts Communists 
and fellow-travelers but not Titoist Yu- 
goslavs. Why? Is Tito going to attack 
Russia, as Finland allegedly did in 
1939? Or does the Stalinist “peace” 
world have warlike intentions against 
Yugoslavia? 

No serious person will make predic- 
tions about Soviet actions in the Bal- 
kans. Despite the dispatch with which 
the UN and US moved into Korea, 
Moscow may be speculating on the em- 
barrassment which the West might feel 
in going to the aid of a Communist 
country. 

To tide over Yugoslavia until this 
hesitation evaporates, as it must, and 
to deter the potential aggressors, what 
is needed immediately is a Yugoslav- 
Turkish-Greek regional defense pact 
within the framework of the UN Char- 
ter. Greece could prevent Albania from 
striking Yugoslavia in the back; Tur- 
key could immobilize Bulgaria; Tite 
would then have a better chance to 
cope with Hungary and Rumania. If 
Russia moved to punish Turkey, that 
war would also cease to be limited and 




















would clasp the entire planet in a 
bloody embrace. 

Stalin likewise passed over the Ger- 
man question in complete 
Throughout a long exchange of notes 
with Washington, London, and Paris. 
Moscow had maintained that the pro- 
posed Four Power Conference devote 


silence. 


itself exclusively to Germany, because 
that was the greatest threat to peace. 
Nevertheless Stalin contrived to discuss 
at length numerous aspects of the war 
danger without a single word about 
Germany. He thus confirmed the Anglo- 
American-French contention that a 
conference to explore the menace of 
war would have to range far beyond 
Germany. It would certainly have to 
deal with China and perhaps in the 
presence of the Chinese. 

In this blunder and in coupling Att- 
lee with Truman as the cooperating 
war mongers—which contradicts the 
traditional Communist doctrine of in- 
evitable antagonism 
and which strengthens Attlee vis-a-vis 


Anglo-American 


his “peace” rebels—Stalin displayed 
less than his usual astuteness; his hand 
seemed to be slipping. 

It is in relation to Germany and Aus- 
tria that the Soviets can prove their de- 
sire for peace and accommodation in 
Europe. To date they have given no 
sign thereof. 

The Soviet notes, therefore, have no 
relation to reality. That is a poor au- 
gury for the conference if it indeed 
meets. On the other hand, plans for the 
future of Germany have been adum- 
brated and debated by Soviet sympa- 
thizers who seem to be reacting to 
Moscow plans. It would appear that 
Russia wants a united, unarmed, neu- 
tralized Germany. This sounds good 
and will appeal to innocents abroad 
and at home. 

But what guarantee does a neutral 




















country have? Did the Nazis respect 
the neutrality which Belgium had pro- 
claimed for herself in 1936? Did Rus- 
sia respect her non-aggression pacts 
with Poland, Finland, and the Baltic 
states in 1939 and 1940? What would 
prevent the Red Army from dashing to 
the Rhine the moment all the four oc- 
cupation 
united, unarmed, neutralized Germany? 

Neutrality is a vacuum and Commu- 
nists love a vacuum. The Soviet Empire 
was built within the power vacuum 


armies withdrew from a 


created by the second world war. 

Aggressors have always favored neu- 
trality. Hitler did. 

Moreover, a_ neutralized, 
rized Germany would make 
even more neutralist than she is today. 
If the Western armies quit Germany 
they would have to be stationed in 
France, and the French will resent 
their presence, especially the presence 
of an American force; it would remind 
Frenchmen they are no longer a first- 


demilita- 
France 


class power which can defend itself. 

Disarmament and neutralization are 
fine if they are not limited to one camp. 
Why not disarm Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ruma- 
nia? The neutralization only of West 
Germany weakens the West. 

The German problem, accordingly, 


Manila Bulletin 


cannot be settled in isolation. It is part 
of a larger pattern. That is why the 
discussing Ger- 


many alone promises no good and 


Soviet insistence on 


must be resisted. 

What Mr. Acheson and Mr. Attlee 
must now ascertain is whether Stalin 
wants a world-wide armistice as a 
prelude to peace. It is conceivable that 
American industrial mobilization and 
the stalemate in Korea have changed 
Moscow’s estimate of its chances to 
gain by keeping the world in a dis- 
turbed state. If so, Moscow should gay 
so. It has not said so to date. Stalin’s 
interview did not say no. 

Until there is concrete evidence, in 
the shape of deeds, that the Soviet Un- 
ion has abandoned its program of di- 
rect and indirect expansion, interna- 
tional tension will continue and if it 
continues it will grow. In this circum- 
stance, Stalin cannot expect the non- 
Soviet world to relax or disarm or view 
him with anything but suspicion. 

Mankind’s eye is focused on the 
Kremlin. Nobody wants war, least of 
all the Russian people. But while no- 
body knows exactly how war can be 


averted it is clear, from past experi- 


ence, that weakness which invites con- 
quest and disunity in isolation do not 
conduce to peace. 
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Records "Round the World 





Berlioz: Harold in Italy, Op. 16, 12-in. 
Vox disc #PL-6700. This popular work, 
for viola and orchestra, is ably _ per- 
formed here by Breitenbach with Moralt and 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra. This fine 
disc is the only recording of Harold in Italy 
in microgroove at this writing. 


Berlioz: Romeo and Juliet, Op. 17 (Ex- 


cerpts), 12-in. RCA-Victor dise #LM-1019. 


Arturo Toscanini and the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra offer Berlioz’ Romeo and Juliet 
on one side of this distinguished dise and 
Tchaikowsky’s Romeo and Juliet on the 
other with the Maestro’s customary precision 
and brilliance. An interesting pairing of two 
composers’ interpretation of the same sub- 
ject. Another version is available on the 12- 
in. London dise #LLP-3, in which Munch 
and the Paris Conservatory Orchestra turn 
out an equally splendid performance. 


Bizet: L’Arlésienne Suites #1 and #2, 
10-in. Capitol dise #L-8098. Both suites are 
charmingly performed by the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. Other versions include: 12-in. 
London disc #LLP-179 with van Beinum 
and the London Philharmonic (with Bizet’s 
Carmen Suite on the reverse side); and 10- 
in. Varsity disc #VLP-6045 with the Na- 
tional Opera Orchestra. 


Chopin: Ballade #1 in C minor; Scherzo 
in C sharp minor, 12-in. Remington disc 
#+RLP-199-17. A sensitive interpretation of 
this delightful Chopin music by Simon Ba- 
rere on a perfectly recorded disc. 


Chopin: Sonata in B flat minor, Op. 35, 
12-in. RCA-Victor disc #LM-1113. Some- 
times referred to as the “Funeral Sonata,” 
this work receives unsurpassed treatment 
under the skilled fingers of Vladimir Horo- 
witz. A product of the George Sand period, 
this work demands an artist of Horowitz’s 
stature to project its immense power and 
vast imagination. 


Choral Music of France: 10-in. Allegro 
disc # Al-17. On this gem of a dise you get 
the choral music of Lassus, Mouton, Coupe- 
rin, Des Pres, Janequin, Debussy and Ravel 
as sung by the Pro Musica Choral Society 
under the direction of Crane Calder. 


Couperin: L’Apothéose de Lully, Qua- 
trieme Concert Royal, 12-in. Les Editions de 
L’Oiseau-Lyre disc #OL-LD-1. Couperin 
goes back quite a way in musical history 
and this disc thus has significant importance 
in reviving this old master’s delightful work. 
This recording, the only one of its kind, 
is excellent; it features the Oiseau-Lyre 
Orchestra under the direction of Roger Dé- 
sormiére. 


Debussy: Ibéria, 12-in. Columbia disc 
# ML-4021. Fritz Reiner and the Pittsburgh 
Symphony do full justice to this work on one 
side, and to Ravel’s La Valse on the other. 


Franck: Quintet in F minor, 12-in. Lon- 
don dise #LLP-201. This seldom heard 
quintet is performed to perfection by Lo- 
renzi and the Chigi Quintet. 


D’Indy: Symphony on a French Moun- 
tain Air, 12-in. Columbia disc #ML-4298. 
This year France is celebrating the cente- 
nary of the birth of Vincent d‘Indy. This 
ethereal, yet vigorous and_ high-spirited 
music is superbly developed by the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony with Charles 
Munch conducting and Robert Casadesus at 
the piano. The selection of Franck’s Sym- 
phonic Variations on the other side could 
hardly be more appropriate, for d’Indy was 
the pupil, disciple and biographer of Franck 
and wrote his own Variations less than a 
vear after Franck’s. The latter has been con- 
sidered Franck’s most lucid and finished 
work and is here rendered also by Casadesus 
with Weldon and the Philharmonia Orches- 
tra. 


Milhaud: Four Pieces, 12-in. Westmin- 
ster dise #WL-50-51. This recording is no 
exception to the superlative techniques 
which characterize Westminster discs. Here 
Milhaud’s Serenade for Orchestra, Five 
Studies for Piano and Orchestra, Suite 
Maximilian, and Trois Rag Caprices are 
presented. Paul Badura-Skoda is at the 
piano, with the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
under Swoboda. 


Milhaud: Symphonies #1, #2, #3 and 
#5 for Small Orchestra, 12-in. Concert Hall 
#CHS-1076. In this unique 
record the composer himself conducts the 
Concert Hall Chamber Orchestra. A price- 
less item. 


Society dis« 


Ravel: Concerto for the Left Hand, 12-in. 
Columbia disc #ML-4075. A brilliant per- 
formance of this work, originally composed 
for the pianist Wittgenstein, who lost his 
right arm during World War I, is turned out 
by Casadesus accompanied by Ormandy and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. An alternate is 
the 12-in. London #LLP-76 with Blancard 
and the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
under Ansermet. 


Ravel: Introduction and Allegro; Sona- 
tine, 10-in. Mercury dise # MG-15006. If you 
enjoy Ravel, you will be thrilled by these 
two charming works which are “off the 
beaten path.” The Introduction and Allegro 
is for harp, flute, clarinet and string quartet 
and features Carmela Massetto Appiani, 
Giuseppe Peloso, Paola Del Pistoia and the 
String Quartet of the Scala de Milan. The 
Sonatine is played by Germaine Leroux. 


Saint-Saens: Concerto $3 in B minor for 
Violin, Op. 61, 12-in. Vox dise #VL-6240. 
A fine performance of this concerto is pre- 
sented by Ricci and the Lamoureux Orches- 
tra. Also included on this disc is Ravel's 
Tzigane, which makes this recording a 
highly desirable item. 

KARL A. BARLEBEN 
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Report on Literary Brazil 


By ALCEU AMOROSO LIMA 


he richness and abundance of Bra- 

zil’s literary product is today win- 
ing it a significant place among the 
great literatures of modern times. In 
many countries. critics are profoundly 
interested in the transitions through 
which it has passed and the relation- 
ships between our literary periods and 
their own. 

Brazilian literature may be divided 
into three phases: colonial, imperial 
and modern. 

The first, which began in 1549 with 
the arrival in Brazil of our first edu- 
cators, the Jesuits, lasted until the at- 
tainment of independence. in 1822. It 
was dominated throughout by the clas- 
sic spirit and by Portuguese influence. 

The second, which covers the period 
of the empire until the advent of the 
Republic in 1889, was dominated first 
by romanticism and later by natural- 
ism and positivism. 

The third, which began with the 
symbolist movement in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, covered the 
period of the nationalist movement in 
the first two decades of the twentieth, 
and reached an exuberant climax in the 
“modernism” of the twenties. 

The opening years of the twentieth 
century saw the death of the leading 
writers of the nineteenth: Machado de 
Assis, considered the greatest Brazilian 
novelist; Rui Barbosa, the famous jur- 
ist and democrat; Joaquim Nabuco, 
the most attractive figure in our liter- 
ature; Olavo Bilac, prince of the Par- 
nassian poets; and Silvio Romero, 
founder of our literary criticism, to 
mention only the most representative, 
died between 1908 and 1923. The great 
Negro poet Cruz e Souza, initiator of 
symbolism, had died in 1898, and the 
death of his colleague Alphonsus de 


Guimaraens occurred in 1921. 

At the same time, new talents were 
coming to the fore. In 1902, Euclides 
da Cunha published his famous vol- 
ume “Os Sertoes” (printed in the U.S. 
as “Rebellion in the Backlands” sev- 
eral years ago). It is a mixture of 
history, sociology and literature which 
has come to be regarded as one of the 
most representative examples of the na- 
tional aspect of Brazilian letters, just as 
Machado de Assis is of their universal 
aspect. 

In the 1902, Graca 
Aranha published his novel “Canaan” 
on a social theme. He was to be the 


same year, 


inspiration of the young writers in 
their so-called “modernist revolution” 
in 1922 and 1924. 

This aesthetic revolution lasted, in 
its most intense phase, from 1920 until 
1945. It was undertaken by the 
younger generation as a protest against 
the rule of their elders, enthroned in 
the Brazilian Academy of Letters 
founded in 1897 by Machado de Assis 
and Joaquim Nabuco. 


NOVELIST Erico Verissimo copes with 
psychological questions. His best-known 
book, “Consider the Lilies of the Field.” 





GILBERTO FREYRE, among Brazil’s top 
writers on sociological problems, works in 
an atmosphere of pleasant disorder, 


The oustanding figure among the 
rebels was the poet and prose writer 
Mario de Andrade, who died in 1945, 
He and his colleagues waged a furious 
campaign against the parnassianism 
and symbolism still prevailing at the 
time, and rallied the young writers 
in the name of aesthetic freedom. Four 
principal trends were discernible in 
the modernism of 1920: dynamism, 
which stressed mechanical progress 
and found its inspiration in Whitman 
or Marinetti; primitivism, which was 
influenced by surrealism and the Euro- 
pean revolutionaries, and evoked our 
jungles as an element of renewal; 
nationalism; and spiritualism. 

A precursor of the movement was 
the poet Manuel Bandeira, 
works, while few in number, are of 
the highest quality. 

The work of Mario de Andrade, both 
prose and poetry, is distinguished by 
his new use of rhythms, his psycho- 
logical insight, and his effort to in- 
troduce into literary usage the speech 
of the Brazilian people, which is very 
different from that of Portugal. 

Another outstanding figure of that 
first generation of modernists was Ron- 
ald de Carvalho, who died at the age 
of 42 in 1938, leaving a “Small History 
of Brazilian Literature,” an excellent 
synthesis of our literary history up to 
the end of the last century. 


whose 
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About 1930 there occurred another 
crisis of modernism. A new poet. Au- 
gusto Frederico Schmidt, moved by the 
old romantic spirit. gave voice to a 
reaction against the excessively satiri- 
cal and destructive spirit of the first 
generation of modernists. In books 
such as “Song of the Night.” “The 
Lost Ship,” “Blind Bird” and *Un- 
known Sea.” he exerted a powerful 
influence on his contemporaries. The 
romanticism he represented was_ in- 
herent in Brazilian literature and in 
the Brazilian soul. His was a_ very 
“modern” remanticism, to be sure, but 
genuinely subjective, impassioned and 
unrestrained. 

Other first-ranking poets of the mod- 
ernist movement who have come for- 
ward since then are Carlos Drummond 
de Andrade. Murilo Mendes. Jorge de 
Lima, Vinicius de Morais, Emilio Moura. 

Modernist 
pally in the second phase, after 1930. 


prose developed princi- 
The novelists of our modernist school 
may be divided into two groups, those 
primarily interested in psychology, and 
those dealing with social questions. 

In the first 
Faria. Lucio Cardoso, Ciro dos Anjos. 


group are Otavio de 


Erico Verissimo. The second includes 
Graciliano Ramos. José Lins do Rego. 
Jorge Amado and Raquel de Queiroz. 
also noted as a writer of the short 
studies known as “chronicles.” 

These novelists represent all the 
great regions of Brazil—the North, the 
Center and the South. I should like 
especially to mention two: Otavio de 
Faria. who in his long series of novels 
“The Bourgeois Tragedy,” the seventh 
or eighth volume of which is now be- 
ing published. gives us the finest psy- 
chological portrait yet to appear of a 
generation of Brazilian society; and 
Jorge Amado, who writes primarily of 
the working classes. 

Short-story writers includé Ribeiro 


Couto, Murilo 
Buarque de Holanda. Osvaldo 


Aurelio 
Alves 


and Guimaraes. Rosa. a regionalist who 


Rubaiao, 


only. a short time ago began to draw 
attention with his unusual and _ typi- 
cally Brazilian story. “Sagarana.” 
With the advent of the modernist 
generation, literary criticism was also 
revived. Agripino Grieco, Sérgio 
Buarque de Holanda, Alvaro Lins, Sér- 
gio Milliet, Eugénie Gomes—our lead- 
ing specialist in literature in the Eng- 


lish language—Augusto Meyer, Anténio 
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Candido, Afranio Coutinho, are _bril- 
liant critics and essayists who repre- 
sent one of the strongest forces in our 
literature today. Essays, criticism and 
the literary “chronicle” are particu- 
larly favored by the present generation. 

Together with the critics there ap- 
peared the modern historians and _ so- 
Gilberto Freyre. 
Oliveira Viana, Otavio Tarquinio de 
Sousa, Afonso Arinos de Melo Franco. 
Pedro 


Josué de Castro, students of Brazil 


ciologists. such as 


Calmon, Roquete Pinto and 
and its social. anthropological and geo- 
graphical problems. Josué de Castro’s 
“The Geography of Hunger” is one of 
the most moving books in recent years. 

A folklore study movement has be- 
come widespread in the last few years. 
Its leading representatives are Luiz da 
Camara Cascudo. Gustavo Barroso, and 
Rénato de Almeida. About 1940 and 
particularly after 1945, that is. fol- 
lowing the end of the second world 
war and the death of Mario de An- 
drade. a new phase of modernism 
emerged, which may or may not be 
the forerunner of a new literary era. 


The Philosophers 


Today. three major currents domin- 
ate our philosophical thought. as _re- 
flected in our literature: Thomism, ex- 
istentialism and neo-scientism. Existen- 
tialism is arousing extreme _ interest. 
and this year the first Congress of 
Philosophy was held at Sao Paulo, 
where the three tendencies were 
brought into lively conflict. Names that 
come to mind in this connection are 
Father Leonel Franca, S.J.. who died 
a few years ago. author of a “Short 
History of Philosophy.” containing a 
chapter on philosophy in Brazil; Eury- 
alo Canabrava; Nelson Romero; Alex- 
andre Corréa, translator of the “Suma 
Teologica” of St. Thomas Aquinas; 
Cruz Costa, author of a recent volume 
on “Philosophy in Brazil”; Father 
Maurilo Penido, author of several note- 
worthy studies in religious philosophy; 
Roland Corbisier; a group of young 
people in Sao Paulo with existential- 
ist leanings; and another group who 
incline toward the Thomist teachings, 
including Geraldo Pinheiro Machado 
and Rezende Silva, 

Thus it may be seen that Brazilian 
writers of today, whether poets, novel- 
ists or critics, fall inte three genera- 


tions. The first is that of the early 
years of the century. before 1920, for 
which modernism has been just a pass- 
ing manifestation of poor taste. The 
second is that of the modernists, who 
made their appearance after World 
War I and produced the literary revo- 
lution of 1920, or came into promi- 
nence soon thereafter. It is these writ- 
ers of the period from 1920 to 1945 
who today form the constellation of 
great literary names of the present. 

The third is the generation of the 
very youngest writers, as yet nameless. 
whose will to live is already making 
itself felt. I do not believe that we 
are on the brink of a revolution such 
as that of 1920. which I think will 
remain as the dividing-line in Brazil- 
ian literature of the 20th century. 

A striking new note is the current 
importance of the theatre. The dra- 
matic art which a century ago, in the 
romantic period, was’ one of the most 
important aspects of our literature, de- 
clined steadily until, ten years ago. 
it had reached a state of complete 
decadence. Modernism in_ its 
stages did not concern itself with the 


initial 


theater. No dramatist of note appeared 
until 1940, when a major and strongly 
individual dramatic talent was discov- 
ered in the work of Nelson Rodrigues. 
certain Pirandello-like qualities of 
which are the subject of lively con- 
troversy. By now, writing for the the- 
atre is the order of the day. We even 
boast a_ playwright-priest, the poet- 
monk D. Marcos de Aranio Barbosa. 

This is but a rapid sketch, in micro- 
film proportions, of a subject that I 
have been living and breathing ever 
since the time when in 1900, as we 
were returning from Europe on the 
“Cordillere.” my mother taught me 
French from the pages of the “Aven- 
tures du Petit Pierre.” Already at that 
early age, surrounded by loving hearts. 
in the country house of my godfather 
with its tropical trees, I listened 
eagerly while Afonso Arinos with rare 
flavor and transfiguring magic evoked 
for me. a city-bred child, images of 
the donkey drivers and the phantoms 
of their tales from the sertdo. 

The temptation of the universe and 
the horizon of the sertao continue to 
exercise their conflicting magnetism on 
our divided souls. Thus- Brazilian let- 
ters, through successive revolutions in 
style and theme, continue to seek a 
synthesis of beauty in which the voices 
of the heart and of the earth mingle 
or clash with the voices of the intelli- 
gence and of the universe. 

















The Diplomatic Year Book, by the Edi- 
tors of United Nations World; Myron 
Leslie Hurwitz, Editor in Charge. 836 pp. 
xii. Funk & Wagnalls Company in associa- 
tion with United Nations World. $20. 


All those, throughout the world, who are 
primarily concerned with customs and tradi- 
tions governing diplomatic relations be- 
tween representatives of sovereign nations 
have been waiting with keen anticipation 
for a reference document such as The Diplo- 
matic Year Book. 

It is obvious to anyone who glances 
through this book that it is by no means an 
ordinary directory of the world’s diplomatic 
corps. The fact that well-known political 
leaders and statesmen such as Herbert Evatt 
of Australia, Max Petitpierre of Switzerland, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and many others 
have seen fit to show their deep interest in 
its publication by contributing articles for 
inclusion proves that the editors have spared 
no effort to achieve what is perhaps a master- 
piece of its kind. 

To this reviewer, one of the most useful 
aspects of The Diplomatic Year Book is to 
find concentrated in one volume exceedingly 
reliable information about diplomatic prac- 
tices and customs, protocol usages through- 
out the world, proper forms to be used in 
addressing government officials, and a com- 
plete list of the diplomatic representation 
of some ninety countries. 

It is inevitable that a publication of this 
scope, condensing greatly varying pro- 
cedures, involves certain lapses. Some of the 
information concerning diplomatic assign- 
ments will change during the year. This is 
offset, however, by the Year Book’s tremen- 
dous amount of solid and permanent diplo- 
matic information and I am certain that the 
editors will be able to add new information 
as it becomes available. They must be con- 
gratulated for the colossal amount of work 
put into this volume. 

The presentation of the Year Book is ex- 
cellent. It has been divided into four parts: 
the first, entitled “Diplomacy in Action,” 
presents a series of short articles covering 
general aspects of diplomatic life; the 
second, “A Glossary of Diplomatic Pro- 
cedure,” defines terms usually employed in 
diplomatic documents, gives accepted usage 
for diplomatic correspondence and forms of 
address, information on precedence, diplo- 
matic immunities and privileges, procedure 
for presentation of credentials, etc. 

The third part of the book, which em- 
bodies a monumental amount of information, 
is entitled “The Diplomatic List.” It consti- 
tutes a roster of the members of the diplo- 
matic corps accredited to ninety nations as 
well as to the United Nations. In addition, 
it provides an almost complete listing of the 
various offices of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat. The fourth part is an “Index to World 
diplomatic Personnel.” 

Seldom has a reference book been so 
neatly and efficiently presented. It should 
certainly find its place on the shelves of 
every embassy, legation and consulate, as 
well as on the desk of all those who wish to 
observe correct usage as practised by nations 
in their relations with each other. 


JEHAN DE NOUE 
Chief of Protocol of the United Nations 





Pacific continued 


According to the Correspondent of 
The Times of London estimates of the 
time needed to go into full-scale pro- 
duction vary from three to five years: 
within that period, the industrialists 
say, Japan could be building destroy- 
ers and cruisers, but not aircraft. 

The Prime Minister and his Liberal 
Party are less willing to commit them- 
selves until they see more of General 
MacArthur’s hand, though Mr. Yosh- 
ida has been ready to strike an un- 
usually resolute note in urging Japan 
to keep “a flaming spirit of patriotism 
and independence.” It is thought that 
the removal of all allied controls and 
the removal of American forces to cer- 
tain islands are part of his price for 
cooperation. He makes the point, how- 
ever, that arms are not the only means 
of combatting Communism; and the So- 
cialist Party is altogether opposed 
both to rearmament and to the reten- 
tion of American bases anywhere in 
the country, a view apparently shared 
by the bulk of the population, which 
has little enthusiasm for taking up 
arms again. 

Japan’s great desire is to recover ab- 
solute sovereignty, and it is observed 
that much of American thinking on the 
subject is invalidated by the assump- 
tion that the Japanese are willing or 
even eager to defend the United States 
and the American way of life. For all 
the peaceful intentions of the Japanese 
people, it is seen that they are under 
mounting pressure to rearm, and warn- 
ings are not wanting from competent 
observers that the danger in the present 
situation is less from a revival of Japa- 
nese armed forces than from a resur- 
gence of Japanese militarism. 

All this is something of the back- 
ground for a Pacific Pact which, as 
we have seen, must become the corol- 
lary of Japanese rearmament if the 
fears and suspicions of those who have 
suffered most from past Japanese ag- 
gression are to be dispelled. 

The problem is obviously full of pit- 
falls. Such an alliance, like the Atlan- 
tic Pact, would fall, of course, within 
the regional arrangements envisaged 
by the Charter; but the real answer to 
all these burning questions lies along 
the lines already indicated by the 
United States in the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee of the Assembly. That 
is, a world security system, geared to 
meet aggression wherever it occurs, 
may one day absorb these regional al- 
liances. 
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Malayan Imbroglio misc 


—in almost three years of “Emergency” 
—the public is skeptical about the pros- 
pects of the implementation of the 
“prosperity plans.” 

Notwithstanding this skepticism and 
considering the priority given to the ex- 
termination of the insurrectionists the 
advance in 1950 has been satisfactory 
in most branches of public affairs. The 
police and other security organs have 
received generous treatment and a high 
percentage of the budget is allotted to 
these unproductive items of expendi- 
ture. The resettlement of squatters— 
the large numbers of mostly Chinese 
“marginal existences,” city workers 
and agriculturists who have been sus- 
pected of comforting and supporting 
the Communists either out of fear of 
as§assination or out of political sym- 
pathy—has also proved to be a very 
expensive business for the government 
and thus has further eaten away con- 
siderable portions of the buoyant rev- 
enne of Malaya. 


On the other hand there have been 


gradual improvements of roads, health 
services, drainage and irrigation, educa- 
tional and social services, etc. Housing 
for government employees (on all lev- 
els) has progressed, medical services 
are expanding, infant mortality is de- 
clining, life expectancy rising, and the 
population increasing. At any rate, the 
improved public health is a source of 
great official Education 
is another matter of official pleasure, as 
more schools have been built and illit- 


satisfaction. 


eracy, especially among the Malays, 
has been reduced to some extent; but 
there is a woeful need for primary edu- 
cation which is a challenge to every 
regional authority, while secondary ed- 
ucation is more vigorously tackled. One 
university, in Singapore, is now open 
but cannot take in all the students who 
are so eager to seek wisdom or rather 
get qualifications to enter government 
service, the professions or commercial 
life on a better paid level. 

English is the language of govern- 
ment and business, of the educated 
classes, and no secondary education is 
possible without a course in English. 
Malay is the lingua franca of the penin- 
sula but English is the language of all 
persons who aspire to a higher standard 
of living. There has been resistance by 
mostly immigrant Chinese to the com- 
pulsory teaching of Malay, causing 
more ill-feeling between the two races. 

There have also been remarkable ad- 
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vances in the life of rural commu- 
nities for which the authorities have 
to be thanked. 

The record of progress in 1950 in- 
cludes the establishment of new rice 
mills, consumer cooperatives, agricul- 
tural and fishing stations (assisting in 
the increase of fish catch, of growing 
of vegetables, of animal husbandry and 
poultry farming), and a hundred and 
one things. Constantly the jungle is 
being cleared and land is being made 
fertile by irrigation. The wealth of 
Malaya’s forests, practically untapped, 
is another matter which the government 
is exploring, aiding the timber industry 
and building sawmills. 


Prosperity vs. Communism 


Labor has been on the whole coop- 
perative and there were only a few 
strikes last year. Higher wages, to a 
good deal offset by rising prices, and 
full employment prevented the spread 
of communist agitation, though it can- 
not be overlooked that the Malayan 
Communist Party has a very large res- 
ervoir of goodwill and potential assis- 
tance among the city proletariat. That 
labor has been so well-behaved was 
partly due to the general prosperity in- 
itiated and maintained by high tin and 
rubber prices. Social have 
been enlarged and workers can look 
back with satisfaction when 
counting their “victories” to the im- 
proved medical and insurance service, 
housing, education for workers’ child- 
ren and adults in evening classes. Un- 
employment is negligible and _ transi- 
tory; in many cases a shortage of es- 
pecially skilled and semi-skilled labor 
has been noticed. 

When all this is said, however, it 
must be admitted that the so-called 
Emergency is slowing down progress 
considerably. The Malay rulers and 
their principal spokesmen have not con- 
cealed their disappointment with the 
prosecution of the internal war and, 
though speaking in the usual polite 


services 


some 


> 


phrases, have often accused the British 
authorities of tardiness and incompe- 
tence. The British prestige is in dan- 
ger of further declining, which would 
result in still less public cooperation 
and a growing lack of confidence in 
the future stability of the social order. 
Material prosperity, such as it is in 
Malaya, will not weaken the commu- 
nist determination to oust the British 


and take over the country; and all 
hopes of a further raising of the stand- 
ard of living of the Malayan people, 
with the gradual realization of eco- 
nomic development schemes, will not 
affect the military situation of today nor 
will it strengthen the general public’s 
will to go along with the government. 

The majority of the Chinese are 
fence-sitters, the Malays are not fully 
convinced that the Communists will be 
defeated in the end, and the Indians 
take hardly any direct interest in the 
progress or otherwise of the country. 
Nothing short of decidedly vanquishing 
the communist insurrectionists — will 
save Malaya for the British, for the Ma- 
layans and for the good of the demo- 
cratic world at large. 

Beyond that, however, beyond even 
the most total victory, there will still 
remain the fateful clash between two 
divergent civilizations, a historic puzzle 
to be solved by coming centuries. 

It has been found practically impos- 
sible to convert, as it were, a Chinese 
into a Malay. Considering the cultural 
gulf between these two peoples—the 
Malay being on the average less civil- 
ized, more superstitious, often fanatic 
in his Moslem religion, more illiterate 
and less energetic and ambitious—the 
lack of assimilation of the Chinese is 
not difficult to understand. It is easier 
to proceed from a lower to a higher 
civilization, and the Chinese, in spite of 
his devotion to tradition and conven- 
tion, will eagerly follow other peo- 
ples if he considers their way more ad- 
vanced. When he comes in cultural 
contact with the people of South East 
Asia he, like the foreigner from Europe 
and America, will only in rare cases 
endeavor to become assimilated. 

It is manifestly clear that a state, 
which is composed of two or more 
races or nationalities, cannot progress 
in peace and order unless the peoples 
inhabiting it are of the same culture. 
So long as Malay is British, the gulf, 
while existing between the Malay host 
and the Chinese guest, need not cause 
any anxiety as to the smooth operation 
of the machine of the administration. 
But in case of self-government being 
accorded to Malaya the problem of liv- 
ling peacefully together will confront 
the emerging government. The even- 
tual strife is shaping up and it is the 
responsibility of the British, under 
whose rule the Chinese settled in Malaya, 
until today they outnumber the native 
Malays, to steer the ship of state into 
calm waters before they hand over the 
captainship to a new skipper. 
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VINCENT AURIOL: 


Fighting President 





By LOUIS FOY 


UN Correspondent, France Presse 


—— Vincent Auriol of France, 
who recently arrived in this coun- 
try on a state visit, was amused several 
years ago by the appearance of an ad- 
vertisement for paints in Paris. Showing 
three men parading off and a fourth 
just entering, its caption read: “The 
Republics Pass; 

The President could afford to laugh. 
He has spent his life combatting the 


” 


Our Paint Remains! 


discord and disunity which has made 
French political life the most unstable 
in Europe. Today, he leads a new Re- 
public under which France is develop- 
ing a remarkable unity and firmness 
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of will, and one which the Kremlin is 
not happy to see. 

The presidential office in France is 
not an executive one. Above party, the 
holder is a symbol of the continuity 
and strength of the Republic much as 
the King of England symbolizes the 
British Lion. In electing Vincent Auriol 
to this post in the Fourth French Re- 
public, the people of France recognized 
his devotion to their country. Auriol’s 
devotion is a product of his heritage. 
Born August 27, 1884, at Revel in 
Southwestern France, his farming and 
baking forebears had been established 


on the same property since 1792. The 
traditional love for their land, which 
Auriol inherited, has never deserted 
him. On a visit to a provincial town 


shortly after his election, he was 


greeted by shouts of “Vive de Gaulle!” 
His official party looked annoyed, but 
not Auriol. Smiling, he joined in the 
chant until the townsfolk stopped in 
wonder. Still smiling, he called out to 
them: “Now let us all shout together, 
Vive La France!” 
Patriotism sometimes takes guts. 
Auriol was not smiling when he voted 
on July 10, 1940 against placing unoc- 
cupied France under a Vichy regime 
subservient to Germany. This was the 
historical debate on which eighty men 
deliberately imperiled their lives for 
their country’s honor. Auriol was 
thrown into jail, where he remained for 
nine months with Paul Reynaud and 
Georges Mandel. Allowed to return 
home in the foothills of the Pyrenees, 
he promptly joined the Resistance, de- 
spite the fact that he was officially “un- 
der surveillance” for just such a move. 
Sought by the Gestapo the minute the 
Germans marched into the Southern 
zone, Auriol fled to the mountains of 
Aveyron and continued his Resistance 
activities, working with General de 
Lattre de Tassigny. 

This underground period of his ca- 
reer was a cloak and dagger drama in 
which Auriol showed himself a_sur- 
prisingly good actor. Short and nor- 
mally stocky, his nerve-racking noctur- 
nal rendezvous and insufficiency of food 
took off fifty 


with a beard he hastily nurtured, en- 


pounds. This, together 


abled him to assume successfully the 
role of a “retired professor” who put- 
tered about his amateur garden in a 
state of amiable decay. Under the pseu- 
donym, Morel, and when that grew 
dangerously thin, Viaud, Auriol coor- 
Resistance 
leaders in France. Algiers and London. 


dinated the activities of 


By the autumn of 1943 the Gestapo was 
dangerously close on his trail, and he 
was forced to fly to London, which he 
did literally. An RAF Wellington 
bomber landed on a secret airstrip near 
Macon, leaving five minutes later with 
a payload considerably more damaging 
to the Nazis than anything it had car- 
ried, or dropped, before. 

Algiers, 
Auriol devoted his talents in 1943 and 
44 to the drafting of a constitution 
for the Fourth Republic. Well suited to 
the task, he holds degrees in both 


Passing from London to 


philosophy and law from the University 
of Toulouse, and has lectured to gradu- 














ate students at the Sorbonne alongside 
such notable fonts of erudition as 
Henri Bergson. Returning to France 
after the liberation, Auriol was elected 
President of two successive constitu- 
tion-making’ assemblies in 1945 and 
1946. The members had turned to him, 
at a crucial moment in French history, 
as a man who put his country before 
all else. He did not let them down. 
Working with tremendous energy, 
Auriol practically forced apparently ir- 
reconcilable delegates into a common 
area of agreement to permit the birth 
of the Fourth Republic. 


The Master Politician 


Auriol has not ceased, as President, 
to exercise this function with cool 
determination and an amazing shrewd- 
ness in judging political tempers. He 
follows the important parliamentary 
debates on a special radio directly con- 
nected to microphones in the National 
Assembly. When a crisis arises his ac- 
tion is swift and sure. One evening not 
long ago, the Premier rushed in fresh 
from debate and announced his im- 
mediate resignation. The President fin- 
ished adjusting his white tie for dinner 
and turned to his distracted First Min- 
ister. “You are not resigning,” he said 
calmly. “I’ve listened to the debate, and 
you needn't quit. Stay on and finish 
your job.” Another “crisis” was. still- 
born. 

Auriol’s success as the grand old man 
of French politics results from a long 
and responsible career in what was a 
cauldron of chronic ills. At 28. after 
admittance to the Bar, he was elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies. Auriol bub- 
bled so successfully on top of that brew 
that he never lost the confidence of his 
constituents and was invariably re- 
turned. Despite his pronounced Tou- 
louse accent and brusque manner, the 
young scholar from the South quickly 
established himself as an expert on 
public law, political economy and fi- 
nance. These talents elevated Auriol 
within two years to the Chamber's 
Finance Committee, where he became 
something of a boy-marvel in the mone- 
tary morass of the 1920's. As Chairman 
of this Committee, he went to London 
with Herriot for the Dawes Plan nego- 
tiations, and to Washington with Cail- 
laux on the Franco-American Commis- 
sion on war debts. With Leon Blum. 
whose lieutenant he was later to be- 
come, Auriol discussed the inevitable 
liquidation of inter-Allied war debts in 
international conferences at Amsterdam 


and Frankfurt. The Finance Committee 
suited him so well that he became a 
fixture, serving 


permanent 
Through it, he sponsored important tax 
and currency reforms in 1933 and 1934 
which the Chamber adopted. 


23 years. 


But Vincent Auriol had a deeper pur-, 


Committee 
would permit, and his opportunity came 
in 1936. Four times since the First 
World War, France had made a fresh 
political experiment to bring an end to 
fluctuating governments; four times the 
regime had proved neither enduring nor 
beneficent. Now Leon Blum, with Au- 
riol as his Minister of Finance. was of- 
fering a domestic program to bring 
stability to France at the eleventh hour 
and in the face of imminent war. 
Auriol, always a Socialist, and Sec- 
retary General of the Socialist Depu- 
ties’ Group from 1919 to 1939, bounded 
into the fray like a leopard unleashed. 
The price of wheat was stabilized to 
protect the farmer from the devasta- 
tion of fluctuating prices. The Bank of 
France, which 
French currency, was removed from 
control of 200 large shareholders and 


pose than the Finance 


issues and controls 


given over to all the shareholders. 
Steps were taken to nationalize the 
armament industry. Auriol personally 
negotiated and signed for France the 
Three-Power Currency Agreement with 
the U.S. and Great Britain prohibiting 
the use of currency manipulations as 
a method of destructive economic com- 
petition. 


The Bitter Years 


But it was too late. In 1937 Auriol 
was a worried, distracted man who 
program 


saw the French armament 


more than absorbing the 


which at a better time might have gone 


revenues 


toward the social services. He saw the 
French worker still confused and un- 
satisfied with his lot. Time, if nothing 
else, had dealt poorly with Auriol in 
his efforts to create a happier and more 
cohesive political society. In 1937 and 
*38 he was a Minister in two succeed- 
ing cabinets. but by then forces greater 
than his were shaping the country’s des- 
tiny. 

Vincent Auriol’s sincerity in strug- 
gling to build a firm foundation for a 
strong, France was re- 
warded with his election, on January 
16, 1947, as first President of the Fourth 
Republic. His faith that France would 
become such a country has been equally 


democratic 


rewarded. This year, an election year, 
France has voted a tough rearmament 


budget, increased military service for 
conscripts, and agreed to put ten dix 
visions into the field this year and an- 
other ten divisions next year. All this, 
while carrying out a difficult Indo-Chi- 
nese war—and all with not a murmur 
from the public. Instead, there is a de- 
termined and calm acceptance. 

Last January Auriol spoke soberly 
before the 
“Soon,” he said, “I shall be going on a 


French Bar Association. 
long trip. The people who come to in- 
form me of public opinion in foreign 
countries never fail to tell me that the 
French position is not always properly 
understood. Sometimes we are repre- 
sented as a divided country, a disheart- 
ened people, as a country ready to let 
itself go. This is not true. With all my 
heart and my love for France, | shall 
refute these allegations. In my position 
I can withstand all attacks. In two 
years, eleven months and ten days, I 
shall be able to retire from politics. But 
I intend to use every minute of this 
time to fight for France, to fight as we 
shall all fight if we are attacked. That 
is why my answer to our detractors is 
always: ‘No! You have no right to 
doubt France.’ ” 

Perhaps the President would do well 
to give France’s detractors a piece of 
advice he last gave in Dakar in 1947. 
After dining on gazelle steak, Auriol 
not unnaturally became so ill he was 
forced to spend a day in bed. Rumors 
started flying that an 
been made to poison the President of 
the French Republic. The minute he 


attempt had 


managed to from his _ bed, 


Auriol sent for the press: “Gentlemen. 


stagger 


as a former newspaperman, let me ask 
you to check your facts before writing 
wild tales.” 
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By HENRI BONNET 


Ambassador of France to the United States 


7. visit of the President of France to the United States 
demonstrates the solidity of the deep-rooted ties between 
the two countries. This friendship is not the result of an acci- 
dent, but, as witnessed by centuries, it originates in common 
ideals. Today it finds expression in close collaboration for the 
defense of democratic freedom. 

The example of America has taught all peoples the advan- 
tages states derive from joining their resources and strength. 
In the belief that the only way for Europe to build a new and 
better future is to unite, the French Government has striven 
to promote European political unity through the Council of 
Europe. Mr. Schuman, who will accompany President Auriol 
on his visit to the United States, gave his name to the plan for 
merging the Ruhr steel and coal industries. The aims of his 
proposals are twofold: to end the enmity between France and 
Germany and to promote the unification of Europe. However. 
political and economic unity would not be complete without 
military union. The Pleven Plan calling for a European Army 
is an additional step toward strengthening and unifying 
Europe. 

Mr. Auriol’s visit will also draw attention to the achieve- 
ments reached in France during the last five years. Thanks to 
the Marshall Plan and to the efforts of her workers. France 
has recovered from the destruction she suffered during the 
war. Her industrial production is now approaching 40% above 
prewar level. There remains much to do, especially in the field 
of housing. as well as increased production in both industry 
and agriculture. To raise the standard of living of the working 
people is a constant preoccupation of the French Government. 
Thanks to the substantial results already obtained. the internal 
threat of Communism has receded and the French Communist 
leaders have been unable to promote political strikes or dem- 
onstrations against French rearmament and American aid. 

The presence of the President of the French Republic in 
the United States will emphasize the significance of the French 
contribution to the defense of the free world. 

While in Indochina 150.000 French soldiers are fighting a 
long and difficult war to safeguard the independence of Viet- 
nam. Cambodia and Laos, thus preventing further inroads ef 
Communism in South Eastern Asia; while in Korea the French 
battalion has won unstinting praise from the United Nations’ 
command for the courage it displayed, France is undertaking 
a tremendous rearmament program at home and dedicates 
29 per cent of her budget to military expenditures. 

The meeting of the President of the United States and the 
President of the French Republic has a very definite meaning. 
It proves that the common faith of the United States and 
France in Peace and Democracy expresses itself not only in 
words, but in deeds. It stresses the solidarity of those who. on 
both sides of the Atlantic, have decided to build up a system 
of regional security to prevent aggression, to maintain the 
principles of the Charter and to help the United Nations pre- 


serve international peace. 
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By KENNETH DOUGLAS 
Yale University 
Department of French 


o much has been said about French- 
a over the past few centuries, 
both by Frenchmen themselves and by 
sympathetic and by ill-disposed for- 
eigners, that it would be quite an 
amusing sport to quote these judg- 
ments and let them fight it out, even 
cancel each other out. But total anni- 
hilation has such an ominous ring these 
days that I prefer to add my own iota, 
and begin with the undeniable though 
negative fact: the French are not a 
race. 

Old habits linger on, and many writ- 
ers are reluctant to abandon the simple 
joy of explaining the alive and perplex- 
ing Frenchman of today by reference 
to remote and unknowable ancestors. 
As the countless invasions France has 
suffered make an absurdity of the one- 
race theory, no fewer than three races 
are resurrected from the past. French 
character, we are told, is due to the 
blending of Latin, and Celt, and 
Teuton. Like the baby who inherits his 
mother’s eyes and his father’s nose, 
Frenchmen are in the first place logi- 
cal, since they are Latins, then fiery, 
because they are Celts, and they even 
have a tendency to be thorough, by 
kind permission of their Teutonic 
“blood.” An agreeably precise explana- 


tion, to be sure, which suffers from the 
sole defect of being unproved and 
unprovable. 

There is much that is likable, how- 
ever, about three-pronged interpreta- 
tions, and I shall have recourse to 
another trinity. All men, in varying pro- 
portions, feel and think and do. We 
shall maintain, as did Senor de Mada- 
riaga in his Englishmen, Frenchmen 
and Spaniards, that Frenchmen most 
essentially and most successfully think, 
and that they are less interested in feel- 
ing and in doing. 

Thinking itself may be carried on 
with precision, but the word “thought” 
is distressingly vague. So let us move 
on from that elusive entity to consider 
language. in which thought is em- 
bodied. To the question of the differ- 
ence between French thinking and that 
of the non-French, the answer comes 
pat: the French think differently be- 
cause they do so in French. It is a 
banal, a trivial, and a useful answer, 
For the French, largely, are what they 
are because they speak French, be 
cause it was the French language 
which rescued the new-born child from 
a hostile chaos and conducted him into 
an orderly world. 

An immense power is exerted by the 
native tongue in forming its speakers 
—greatly exceeding any power they 
may have to transform it. To make this 
plain, the speaker of English provides 
a handy contrast, and a more striking 
one can scarcely be imagined. The Eng- 
lishman is quite content to “muddle 
through.” A fine burst of energy marks 
the beginning of his sentence. “By 
George!” But then there is a weaken- 
ing in the urge toward articulate dis- 
course, and the syllables spill out neg- 
ligently until some new word awakens 
his flagging attention. “By George, 
old man, I hadn't the least idea you 
were round and about again!”—and 
the sentence trails away to its end, if 
it actually gets that far. 

How quite otherwise does the 
Frenchman proceed! To speak his 
language as it should be spoken is to 
walk a tightrope. At every instant you 
are forced to choose, unmistakably, and 
the wrong choice carries its own pen- 
alty, for Frenchmen cannot or on occa- 
sion, it would appear, would not un- 
derstand you. Here is no Englishman's 
spirit of tolerance, which allows any 
vowel to be just as nasal as it feels like 
being. Here the modesty is lacking that 
prevents the voiced consonants from 
becoming more than _ half-voiced, lest 
too great an ostentatiousness put to 
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their unvoiced brethren. In 
French, on the contrary. each vowel is 


shame 


or is not nasal, each consonant is em- 
phatically voiced or not voiced. And 
what a difference in the “performance” 
of the sentence! His muscles tensed 
Frenchman looks 
shrewdly ahead and finds a place for 


and ready, the 


eaeh element in a coherent whole. Each 
short French phrase rises throughout 
in pitch and intensity, until the last syl- 
lable of the sentence crashes down 
with the definiteness of a printed pe- 
riod. The performance is over—but not 
without revealing to us several impor- 
tant aspects of the French mind. 

The French, it can be seen, like clear 
distinctions and are repelled by the 
nebulous and confusing. They make a 
drive for the essential factor, and elimi- 
Mate nuances. Consider the difference 
between Racine’s highly apposite mas- 
terpieces of seventeenth-century trag- 
edy and the “monstrous” products of a 
Shakespeare or a Lope de Vega. The 
French undue 
Stress on one component, be the matter 


cannot tolerate any 
in hand a sentence, a play, or a politi- 
@al theory. Nor do they allow for any 
slackening of all is 
ended. There is a certain relentless 
quality in the French mind, accompany- 
ing this tightrope style. 

A glance at the past will throw some 


interest, until 


light on today’s situation. People felt, 
at one moment in French history, that 
everything required doing, and _ that 
they had the strength and resolution to 
do it. That moment came early in the 
seventeenth century. Behind it lay the 
glorious century of the French Renais- 
sance. but its last fifty years had been 
marred by civil wars, religious dis- 
putes, 
And again in 1610 
Henry IV, who had succeeded in calm- 
ing disturbed spirits, was murdered by 


assassinations, and massacre. 


the easy-going 


a religious fanatic. 

Everything needed doing. In public 
affairs, Cardinal Richelieu repressed 
the anarchic nobles and 
royal absolutism and centralized state 
Descartes 


organized 


authority. For philosophy, 


claimed to have discovered the right 


starting-point and a sure method of 


proceeding therefrom. In literature, the 


rules of the various were 
worked out. In social intercourse, some 
refined souls shrank from the bear- 
garden that had been Henry IV’s court, 


and came together in the first of those 


genres 


salons which for three centuries were 
to mark not only France's social, but 
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public, intellectual, and artistic life 
also. For the Freneh language, the la- 
dies and gentlemen of certain salons 
helped yentlemen-grammarians _ like 
Vaugelas to codify polite usage. As 
much as any language can be polished 
and channelized by a cultural elite, 
the French language has been. 

But language, in any community that 
wishes to remain civilized, cannot sim- 
ply be picked up, it must be taught, 
and that happens in the schools. So we 
must extend our original statement 
about Frenchmen being conditioned by 
their language, and add: the French 
school, also, conditions them. 

There, children work. They do not 
only absorb facts and ideas, they talk 
and write about them. No matter what 
the subject, in history and the sciences 
as well as in French composition, clar- 
ity and adequacy of expression are de- 
manded. Themes for composition are 
discussed in advance, and_ students’ 
work is read and criticized in class. 
The formative influence of this long 
disciplining in speech and writing can 
readily be conceived. It even has no- 
ticeable effects when taken in shorter 
doses, for example by non-French chil- 
dren. One fourteen-year-old baseball 
enthusiast of my acquaintance was con- 
verted to the intellectual life by just 
one year’s schooling in France. He 
now audits one or two additional 
courses at his American prep school, 
and rises at six to study a language not 
taught there. And what more magni- 
ficant tribute is there to the moulding 
force of French education and the 
French cultural milieu than the philo- 
sopher Henri Bergson, often referred 
to as so typically French. He was born 
to British 
stock, and acquired French citizenship 
only after finishing his 
studies. 


parents of Polish-jewish 


university 


This stress on linguistic expression 
has not always been balanced by the 
stimulation, in the student. of a gen- 
uine interest for the raw materials of 
study and investigation. France, ac- 
cordingly, produces many persons able 
to speak and write effectively, but for 
our modern world is seriously short of 
trained technicians. Another feature of 
French teaching that may strike for- 
eigners as of doubtful merit is the 
learning by heart of outlines. This con- 
travenes the Anglo-Saxon shibboleths 
of “originality” and “self-expression.” 
But the French take the view that 
these are best developed on a founda- 


RENE DESCARTES (1596-1650) 


He sought Truth with the 
same methodical procedure 
that characterizes mathematical 
and geometric demonstrations, 


VOLTAIRE (1694-1778) 


Defender of intellectual lib- 
erty, he chastized bigotry with 
unrivaled irony. Combined 
philosophy with brilliant style. 


HENRI BERGSON (1850-1941) 


He taught that duration and 
movement are the hallmarks 
of being and that Truth can 
be achieved only by intuition. 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE (1905- ) 


Existence to him is tragic and 
meaningless. Man lives in a 
hopeless, nauseating void, for 
there are no eternal truths, 

















tion of knowledge and with some con- 
cern for the impression self-expression 
will make on others. The learning of 
outlines brings order to chaos, and will 
not prove stultifying if the student, 
with increasing maturity, goes on to 
realize their limitations. 

There was a second absolute begin- 
ning in French history. It must be 
mentioned here, because from the con- 
flict of these two absolutes no French- 
man escapes. The first was the abso- 
lute monarchy and_ the national 
achievement of the seventeenth century, 
this second is the French Revolution. 
Within the space of two centuries, 
Frenchmen twice had the conviction 
that they had the task of building their 
world—the first time, of rebuilding, 
the second time of making it new. And 
on each occasion, such is the expansive 
force of a universal idea, they believed 
that what they were doing set a stand- 
ard for all mankind. Still today, those 
who claim to be traditionalists con- 
front the men who accept the revolu- 
tionary principles of 1789—much as if, 
in the United States, the Civil War had 
not decided once and for all the issues 
that separated North and South. These 
two traditions of entirely conscious 
planning for society as a whole, under 
the banner of an ideological program. 
set an imprint on the French mind that 
has no parallel elsewhere. It must be 
granted that the banner of theory some- 
times threatens to bear far aloft him 
who brandishes it. blinding him to the 
petty practical difficulties of progress 
on earth. 

The pattern of French behavior. like 
any pattern men choose, admittedly has 
drawbacks to offset its admirable qual- 
ities. But the man who thinks has one 
great advantage over those who mainly 
do or feel, the fact that he more rapidly 
becomes aware of a deficiency. French 
criticism of French onesidedness began 
quite early. Rousseau, who was born 
in Switzerland in 1712 and himself had 
no regular schooling. denounced the 
vices and artificialities of an advanced 
civilization and called for a return to 
“nature.” Verlaine, in the nineteenth 
century, reacted against the supposed 
“genius” of the French language as we 
too have sketched it, 
nuances: no color, only the nuance. He 
and other Symbolist poets showed how 
in their hands French poetry could ri- 
val the English for vague suggestive- 
ness. In our day, and this is the real 
meaning behind that dreadfully over- 
used word “Existentialism,” French- 
men have been trying to shake off the 


and called for 


purely theoretical attitude to life. They 
ideas 


that cut no ice, in favor of experience 


would cease developing clear 
lit up by reflection and reflections put 
to the test of experience. If ignorance 
is the root of evil, as Buddhists assert. 
self-knowledge must be the first step 
on the path of betterment. 

So far, the qualities touched on here 
are those that characterize Reason. 
rather narrowly understood. But this 
verb “think,” contrasted in our trinity 
to feeling and doing, also covers a com- 
plementary aspect of the French mind: 
thinking, grasping. seeing means to 
take in, to become aware of a reality 
unclouded by the emotional gusts that 
sway the man of feeling—unclassified, 
too, by the practical intent of the man 
who does. The Frenchman really sees 
—and has celebrated what he sees in 
paint. He really tastes—and his cuisine 
and wines are 
beholds 
fashions and 


world-renowned. He 
Freneh 
fashion 
long ruled supreme. He really pries 
into people’s behavior—and his acumen 
as a psychological analyst stands re- 


really women—and 


accessories to 


vealed in a series of literary works dat- 
ing from the Middle Ages up to the 
present day. 

We have introduced a seeming con- 
tradiction into this character sketch. It 
amounts to saying that the Frenchman 
looks at what is 
there. But one might also phrase it: 


looks ahead, and 


he speculates concerning the possible, 
on the basis of what he sees to be so. 
The contradiction is thus far from ab- 
solute, although within the individual 
Frenchman it often enough acts as a 
contradiction. Borrowing from Spain 
those eternal types of fantastic ideal- 
ism and gross realism, Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza. and adapting them 
to French circumstances, we find here 
a less tragic cleavage. For the French- 
man is a Sancho Panza who contains 
his own Don Quixote, or a Don Quixote 
in whom Sancho Panza lies hidden. 
Each element can serve as critic and 
restrainer of the other. At other times 
the inner idealist, or the inner realist, 
plays the part rather of a safety valve. 
Steam is let off, and personal or poli- 
tical equilibrium re-established. The 
functioning of the mechanism may 
sometimes appear to be unduly de- 
layed. But whenever we are tempted to 
view with concern the perhaps over- 
advertised instability of French politics 
and kaleidoscope of successive French 
cabinets, we would do well to remem- 
ber the existence of this mechanism— 
this pulse of life. 
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SCHOOL out, and Paris for a playground—with a range of FISHING in Paris is pure relaxation, since rare indeed is the 
. . . ¥ . g ~ . ~ 
choice to intrigue even the most demanding of small fry. fortunate fisherman who gets a nibble, much less lands a fish. 


2000 Years of Youth 


MAISON de Haute Couture, with dashing examples of its art, WHAT is Paris without a song? “Chanteurs des rues,” modern 
on “fashion row” where styles tempt and resistance melts. roving minstrels, perform, charm, sell sheet music on streets. 























SACRE COEUR, seen from any point in Paris, rises dream-like on its hill. Away from 
the teeming life of the city in poetic Montmartre, it is a favorite trysting-place at sunrise. 


THE SEINE, sunshine, a books 
Spring has come to Paris, 


By ALEXANDRE de MANZIARLY 


On the threshold of her third millenium 


Paris remains the dreamland she has been for uncounted generations 


of students, artists, adventurers, bon vivants, and dewey-eyed lovers 


ILLUMINATION, transparent cascades of water transform fountain and obelisk in the 
Place de la Concorde into a irridescent shimmer of enchantment at the end of the day. 


“Hy” Apt art thon, O Paris. to be- 


witch and seduce! There is an 


affluence of men suave and agreeable, 
an abundance of all good _ things, 
gay streets, rare food, incomparable 
wine... .” 

These lines, so much like a nostalgic 
sigh, could have been written by an ap- 
preciative soul in 1951; but they 
weren't. As a matter of record, they 
were written over 800 years ago in ile 
first half of the 12th century. It just so 
happens that their author was an Eng- 
lish theologian, a friend of John Salis- 
bury and Thomas Becket. But there is 
a whole library to prove that through- 
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Pa ris continued 


out the centuries the same exclamations 
of awe and joy burst from the lips of 
merchants, 


Spanish Syrian 


Viennese ladies, Polish students. Indian 


princes, 


potentates, American artists, Chinese 
diplomats, Danish housewives—men 
and women of every age, every nation- 
ality. every profession. It is a remarka- 
ble fact in the history of the West that 
there has been one city which fulfilled 
the desires and evoked ihe loyalty of 
rich and poor, aristocrat and revolu- 
tionary, artist and philistine alike: 
the City of Light on the banks of the 
Seine. 

To be so universally attractive, Paris 
must have a secret. And it has. It is the 
only place in the world which caters 
with equal gusto to the mind, the body 
and the emotions. By some fortunate 
trick of fate or history, perhaps the 
amalgamation of so many races, Latins, 
Teutons, Celts, Paris grew up by pay- 
ing equal attention to the doctors of 


~ the Corbonne, the rotisseurs in side 


streets and the artists and poets who 
exalt the senses and make the heart 
palpitate with sweet pain and sweeter 
pleasure. 

It is perhaps for this reason that it 
is so satisfactory to be rich in Paris 
and so little depressing to be poor. 
Royalty here created more beauty than 
anywhere else. King Philip August 
built the fortified Palace of the Louvre 
in the XIIth century and encircled the 
city by a new wall which had 100 
round towers and 20 gates. His arch- 
bishop started the construction of a 
magnificent gothic cathedral known as 
Notre Dame. One hundred years later, 
Saint Louis founded the Sainte Chapelle. 
Henri IV’s contribution was the Hétel 
de Ville and the creation of the atelier 
where the first Gobelins were created. 
To the succession of kings called Louis 
we owe the Palais de Luxembourg. the 
Palais Royal, the Invalides. the Colon- 
nades of the Louvre, the Panthéon, the 
Place Vendéme and the Place de la 
Concorde. Napoleon, Louis Phillippe 
and Napoleon III all did their bits with 
the lavishness which Paris expects 
from her rich lovers. 

But Paris is just as good to those 
who have nothing to offer but their 
youth and their hearts. The beauty is 
there for all to enjoy without cost, the 
incredible sweetness of the spring air 
is a delight in itself, the sidewalk cafés 
take the place of the bay windows of 
the clubs, and the Parisienne who 


strolls by is anxious to please without 
any distinction of class. 

Once the capita! of autocratic rulers, 
and perennial meeting ground of the 
aristocrats of blood, money and talent, 
Paris is the most democratic of all 
places. Paris understands that life is a 
human process; its appeal is always to 
the individual. In other cities, one has 
the impression that if twelve people sit 
around talking, he who is paid the 
closest attention is the richest man; or 
the strongest; or the one with the old- 
est title. In Paris the life of the party 
is the most eloquent person, he who has 
the gift of recreating sensations or sug- 
gesting solutions to life’s puzzles by the 
power of his words. 

By the same token, the beauty of 
Paris is unique because it is on the 
scale of man. It is never colossal as 
the Nuremberg of the Nazis was, or 
minute as a Japanese garden. But in its 
humanity it plays the whole gamut 
of human moods and emotions. If you 
want humble charm, walk down the 
narrow winding streets of Montmartre 
or of the old quartiers on the Left 
Bank. For sweeping elegance, admire 
the Place de la Concorde, or even the 
streets lined with modern apartment 
buildings in Auteuil. When in search of 
elegance, stop with bated breath under 
the column in Place Vendéme. 

Anyone who has lived in Paris for a 
length of time knows the moments 
when his legs have carried him myste- 
riously to the exact spot which suited 
his need of the hour, for walks in Paris 
are a special experience. They are a 
rich, an infinitely rewarding pastime, 
because the successive generations who 
built the city had the singular gift of 
expressing their hopes, their ambitions, 
their ideas of themselves and their so- 
clety in the shape of architectural de- 
tails, street curves, squares, parks, mon- 
uments and flowers. The intimate rela- 
tionship between mind and hand, be- 
tween soul and matter is constantly 
proclaimed by a window embrasure, a 
dress, a chair, a door, and here is per- 
haps where Paris gains its unique 
grace, this arresting and seducing qual- 
ity which is contained in the world’s 
softest and most melodious word: 
charme. 

The Parisian himself often knows his 
city less well than the enthusiastic visi- 
tor. This is because he is neighborhood- 
conscious. He likes his peace and his 
circumscribed existence, he fears ridi- 














NEW YORK CELEBRATES PARIS’ 2,000th BIRTHDAY 


America's first Gourmet Festival, sponsored by Café Chambord, is being held 
throughout April and the first week in May, to celebrate the French capital's 2000th 
birthday and to remind Americans of the finer points of the French cuisine. Chefs from 
four famous American restaurants and from Maxim's in Paris, have been invited to 


spend a week each in the famous café's kitchen and prepare classic French regional 





dishes. The Chambord is particularly well chosen as the headquarters for this festival, 





the café takes its name. 





since Roger Chauveron, who founded the 


for more than three hundreds years in Blois, close to the Chateau Chambord, from which 


in New York some fifteen years 


ago, comes from a family of famous restaurateurs who have carried on this profession 








cule and cultivates the esteem of his 
peers. He is polite and distant and a 
little bit cold, hating unnecessary fa- 
miliarity which breeds contempt and 
obligations. On the other hand, he re- 
frains from mixing in other people's 
business and is not eager to condemn 
or be scandalized. 

This is an important trait. Liberty is 
at home where even the petty bourgeois 
recognizes every man’s right to live and 
think as he pleases. A Watch and Ward 
Society is as unthinkable in Paris as a 
free debating group in the Soviet. Year 
after year, day after day, dogma and 
preconceived ideas are expelled in cre- 
ative ferment and an eager public con- 
stantly awaits new thought, new ex- 
citement, new inspiration from poet, 
painter, politician. 

This is the city which now celebrates 
her two thousandth anniversary, but to 
be frank, the lady cheats a bit about 
her age. The first dwellers had already 
built their huts on the little island of 
Lutetia when Julius Caesar conquered 
Gaul. They were an idyllic group of 
bargemen and fishermen called Nautae 
Parisii, and several centuries later the 
city took her name from these early 
settlers. 

Starting April Ist, the celebrations 
will last throughout the spring and 
summer, and will provide many high- 
lights in the best traditions of Gallic 
gaiety. In April, Maurice Chevalier, 
symbol of smiling and _ sentimental 
Paris, will introduce a new birthday 
song in honor of his beloved city. In 
the same month, an extraordinary ban- 
quet will honor 2000 aged people who 
will be served dinner by as many stu- 
dents. A birthday cake with 2000 can- 
dles will illumine the table and specu- 
lation is already rife as to what will 


happen to the first candle by the time 
the last is lighted. 

Throughout May the balconies of 
Paris will be heavy with flowers, prizes 
awaiting the most impressive arrange- 
ments. For the first time in history, 
the great square of the court of the 
Louvre will be used for an outdoor con- 
cert. Two orchestras will play Bertioz’ 
“Symphonie Fantastique” 
baton. Sacred music will be heard in 
the exquisite Sainte Chapelle. 

On the lighter side, if this be no con- 
tradictien, a “Rabelais Night” awaits 


under one 


the gourmets of the world at the 
Halles, the sprawling, immense central 
market of Paris, the only worthy back- 
ground for a veritable orgy of food in- 
comparable both in quality and 
quantity. 

In August, there will be public cere- 
monies in the gorgeous chateaux sur- 
rounding the city, Versailles, Fontaine- 
bleau, Compiégne, Rambouillet, recall- 
ing the heigh-days of elegance and 
sumptuousness of past centuries. 

But inevitably, there will also be 
private celebrations by moonlight on 
the walks of the Bois de Boulogne, un- 
der the arcades of the Louvre, and along 
the quiet embankments of the Seine. 
Living up to long tradition. lovers will 
walk hand in hand, or embrace under 
the trees with eternal gratefulness to 
Paris for unforgettable, tender memo- 
ries, which they will cherish to the end 
of their days. 

Thus the news that Paris celebrates 
is by no means a private affair of the 
Parisians. It is a common cause the 
world around, in every city, every ham- 
let where sensitive men and women 
dwell. As the Spanish proverb says, 
each man has two countries; one is his 
own, and the other—Paris. 
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even-League Boot 


HE economic recovery of France 
) ew World War II is one of the 
great triumphs of Europe today. To un- 
derstand and evaluate justly this mira- 
cle, one must recall] the extent of the 
wreckage that France had undergone 
during the war and the German occu- 
pation. Nazi looting and requisitioning. 
later aggravated by bombing and fight- 
ing, had all but paralyzed France's eco- 
nomic life. A total of 246.000 indus- 
trial and commercial buildings were 
wholly or partly wrecked. More than 
6 and 1% million acres of land were 
made unfit for cultivation by mines. 
The transportation system was virtually 
crippled. About one-half of the loco- 
motives and one-third of the merchant 
marine were destroyed or seized. 
Around three-fourths of the harbor fa- 
cilities and freight yards were in ruins. 
Railway and road bridges (6.800) and 
railroad (2.000 


smashed throughout France. The total 


tracks miles) were 
cost of material destruction has been 
estimated, at 1938 prices. at the stu- 
pendous sum of one thousand billion 
francs, or twenty-eight billion dollars. 

Immediately after the Liberation, 
the French began the backbreaking 
task of rebuilding their 
country. The first and most important 


devastated 


step was the restoration of the trans- 
portation system. This was achieved 


bo 


of France’s Economy 





By SAUL K. PADOVER 
Dean, School of Politics. 


New School for Social Research 


PORT OF LE HAVRE, one of world’s 
busiest harbors, accommodates much of 
France's industrial exports and im- 
ports, not to mention her _ tourists. 


in record time. despite severe shortages 
of rolkng stock and the obsolescence 
of equipment. Within 3 or 4 years after 
the war. transportation was virtually 
normal. Other steps were quickly taken 
to provide power, particularly coal and 
electricity, to start the industrial 
wheels moving. 


The Monnet Plan 
Conscious of the fundamental weak- 
ness of their economic system. the 
French made an unusual move after the 
war. In 1946 they set up a Planning 


Commission to modernize and equip the 
country. The Commissariat Général du 
Plan de d Equipe- 


ment, headed by Jean Monnet, adopted 


Vodernisation et 


a four-year program to modernize the 
nation’s whole industrial plant and to 
raise the levels of production in six 
major sectors of French economy. Agri- 
cultural machinery output was to be 
raised by 27% over 1938: building ma- 
terials. 40%; 
and steel, 45%. 


mining. 13°7: transporta- 


tion, 57%; Exports and 
imports, as well as loans. were also to be 


regulated and adjusted under the Mon- 





net Plan. Altagether the Plan envisioned 
an overall increase in national produc- 
tion of 30% over 1938. 

The total cost of investment provided 
fer in the Plan was approximately $18.,- 
900.000.000. Most of the money, around 
84%, was to be provided by French in- 
vestors themselves; the rest was to come 
from foreign loans, mostly American. 
The United States, in fact, has continued 
to be France’s single most important 
source of economic supply. In 1949. for 
instance, nearly one-fourth (24%) of all 
imports into France came from America. 

One major aim of the Monnet Plan is 
to reduce sharply France’s dependence 
on foreign countries for her economic 
life. In the period between the two World 
Wars France imported about: 

35% of her coal; 60% of her fats; 
65% of her lead; 75% of her wood pulp; 
85% of her wool; 97°% of her petroleum; 
98% of her cotton; 99% of her copper 
and tin. 

More than one thousand specialists 
of every type worked out the Monnet 
Plan. They were drawn from industry, 
government, trade unions. and educa- 
tional institutions. Labor unions. in 
particular, have been cooperative. The 
powerful Confédération Général du 
Travail (CGT) went so far as to agree 
to a 48-hour work week, in place of 
the legal 40 hours. and to do all in its 
power to promote the Plan’s objectives. 

On November 27, 1946. Jean Monnet 
made his Plan public. He told the press 
that, by the end of 1950, France would 
be economically stronger than she had 
ever been before in all her history. 

The great news for the free world is 
that, in essentials, the Monnet Plan has 
been successful. In some areas. indeed. 
it has exceeded expectations. The fun- 
damental goals set by the Plan for 
1950 have been reached. This means 
that today production in a number of 
vital industrial sectors is anywhere 
from one-third to twice that of pre- 
war. Consider the following table: 


French Output 

Industries Units 1938 1950 
Coal Millions of tons 47.6 53.0 
Cast iron Millions of tons 0.7 2.7 
Steel Millions of tons 6.2 11.0 
Cement Millions of tons 0.3 5.0 
Agricult. 

machinery Thousands 2.7 16.0 
Electricity Billions KWH 20.7 37.0 

The present plans call for still 
greater increases by 1953. It is ex- 
pected that coal production would then 
go up to 60 million tons, steel to 12.5 
million tons, and electricity to 43 bil- 
lion KWH. Great new hydroelectric 
dams and power plants are now in 


process of construction. When com- 
pleted, they will bring about a verita- 
ble revolution in a country that has 
been hitherto gravely underelectrified. 
France’s automobile industry is an 
example of her growing 
strength. This is one of the few large- 
scale, mass-producing industries that 
France possesses. The Renault motor 
works, which is nationalized. now pro- 
duces around 315 vehicles daily. The 
automobile industry as a whole has an 
annual output of more than 216,000 ve- 
hicles. as against 180,000 in 1938. 
The first four years of the Monnet 
Plan have been so successful that it is 
now felt that, in the near future, 
France will be able to compete favora- 
bly with her most efficient industrial 
neighbors. By 1952. when 
ECA aid, which has been of fundamen- 
tal importance in France's recovery, 
will have come to an end. the national 


economic 


American 


industrial production should break all 
records. It would amount $25 billion, at 
1949 prices. 

France still has many difficult social 
and economic problems to solve, but 
one thing is clear—she is now experi- 
encing a great industrial revolution. 


Nationalization 


An important aspect of the French 
economy today is the nationalization of 
certain basic industries and_ utilities. 
The whole question of nationalized in- 
dustries is still a subject of national 
dispute, for in some ways it has led 
France to a kind of suspended eco- 
nomic limbo. There is not enough na- 
tionalization to transform France into 
a full Socialist state, and too much of 
it to permit her to be a genuine capi- 
talist one. Furthermore, nobody seems 
to know for sure whether nationalized 
enterprises benefit the economy or not, 
whether they are well administered by 
the government or not. Enemies of na- 
tionalization charge the system with 
wastefulness and political meddling. 
Friends worry, because they suspect 
that the accusations may be true. 

There are many political and eco- 
nomic reasons for the nationalization 
that has taken place. The first steps 
were taken in 1936, by the Popular 
Front government, under pressure of 
the Socialist and Communist coalition. 
The Blum government then national- 
ized the Bank of France, the munitions 
and aviation industries, and the rail- 
ways. The Bank of France was nation- 
alized because it had long been too 
powerful for any democracy; in fact, 
often it was instrumental in the over- 


throw of Cabinets and, though a pri- 
vate corporation, it had the right to is- 


sue money. 

Nationalization of 
and aviation industries was justified on 
the ground that, at a time of world 
crisis when global conflict was threat- 
ening, it was morally wrong to allow 
private profit from the manufacture of 


the armaments 


the instruments of war. 

Finally, the railroads were national- 
ized because they were paying their 
stockholders, not from earned profits 
but from the common fund, which 
meant that the national treasury was 
supporting private individuals, 

After World War II, French public 
opinion favored further nationalization. 
First, the general tendency in France 
and, indeed, in Europe as a whole was 
in the direction of more and more in- 
tervention on the part of the state in 
the social and economic affairs of the 
country. Secondly, there was a desire 
to free the government from the 
“money power” of the so-called “Two 
Hundred Families.” which had unques- 
tionably wielded influence 
and power under the Third Republic, 

Finally, the French felt a grievanee 
against the big capitalists. Many of 
them—Renault. for example—had been 
either outright collaborationists during 
the war and occupation or professed 
fascists. Heavy industry, notably steel, 
had given Hitler support in the Thir- 
ties. France’s Comité de Forges had 


immense 


helped in the rearmament of Nazi Ger- 
many to the extent of more than 8 mil- 
lion tons of iron ore a year. When the 
war was over. therefore, there prevailed 
a bitter feeling against the industrial 
ists who had shown that their primary 
love was for francs rather than for 
France. 

Hence, after the Liberation, the dom- 
inant political parties in France fa- 
vored nationalization of the basic in- 
dustries and utilities. Among the most 
important enterprises that were na- 
tionalized were: coal (Charbonnages 
de France), electricity (Electricité de 
France), gas (Gaz de France), insur- 
ance companies, banks, and certain in- 
dustries that had belonged to notorious 
or proven collaborationists, such as the 
Renault motor works. 

The properties were not confiscated 
by the government but, rather, were 
bought with bonds redeemable in 50 
years. The nominal value of the bonds 
was based on the average price of the 
stocks over a period specified in each 
case by the law. Interest rates varied 
In the case of banks and insurance 
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companies, the law required that the 
interest must not be lower than the di- 
vidend rate prevailing in the fiscal year 
1944. For the banks the rate cannot be 
higher and for the insurance compa- 
nies lower than 3 per cent. 

How 


nesses fared under government con- 


have these nationalized busi- 


trol? There is a conflict of opinion on 
the subject. Renault seems to operate 
efficiently and, what is important, prof- 
itably. Other enterprises have been in 
the red. The operation of the national- 
ized properties has been widely criti- 
eized for wastefulness, 
ineficiency, and 
There seems to be truth in many of the 
charges. In 1948, the coal mines lost 
20 billion francs; the electric utilities, 
6 billion; the railways, 28 billion; Air 


administrative 


political favoritism. 


France, 1 billion. The total deficit was _ 


55 billion francs in that year, or around 
$172 


have been unavoidable, but it does not 


million. Much of this deficit may 


impress public opinion well. 

It appears to be certain that, for the 
time being at least, there will be no 
further extension of nationalization. It 
is equally certain that the nationalized 
enterprises will not be restored to pri- 
vate ownership. A recent public opin- 
jon poll showed 54% as believing that 
there has been too much _ nationaliza- 
tion, 14% thought not enough, and 7% 
said it was exactly comme il faut. One- 
fourth, mostly women and farmers, ex- 
pressed no opinion. 

The chances are probably that the 
Mationalized industries and _ utilities 
will remain in government hands, but 
that under pressure and criticism they 
will improve in service and efficiency. 
If the private sector of France’s eco- 
nomy should acquire health and vigor, 
as now seems likely, it will serve as a 
stimulant and corrective to the nation- 
alized segment. 


Agriculture 

On the agricultural front, as on the 
industrial, changes of far-reaching con- 
sequences are also taking place. Be- 
fore the war, the rich soil of France 
was sufficient to provide the nation 
with nearly everything needed to eat 
and drink, except tea and coffee. Farm- 
ing was essentially small-scale and 
there was little mechanization. Power 
on France’s farms was supplied not by 
tractors but by muscle of man and 
beast. 

World War II caused immense de- 
struction to farm live-stock, 
equipment and seeds; a large part of 
France suffered from hunger. After the 


houses, 


Liberation, American aid 
powerful boost to French agriculture. 
Livestock, 
_tractors were poured in through the 
Marshall Plan. Inspired by the Ameri- 
to 


produce tractors and other farm ma- 


gave a 


seeds, and, in particular, 


can example, the French started 
chinery as never before. Once the cau- 
tious peasants will have become accus- 
tomed to the wide use of such machin- 
ery, France is bound to undergo an 
agricultural Already the 
production figures are impressive. In 
1938 France produced annually about 
1.740 tractors; in 1950, 22,000—a thir- 
teen-fold 

An of French 
farmers are using mechanical aids on 
the land. Today at least 100,000 trac- 
tors are in use in France, which is tri- 
ple that of pre-war. In consequence, 
there has been a tremendous improve- 
ment in the food situation in record 
time. After nearly 8 years of hunger 
and rationing, the French won the bat- 
tle for food by the end of 1948. Today 
food is as plentiful—and as good—as 
ever. France is actually planning to 


revolution. 


increase. 


increasing number 


export certain food items, such as but- 


ter, in the near future. Within a few 
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years, she may become a leading ex- 
porter of edibles, as she is of wines. 

Unfortunately for the French people 
as a whole, particularly the wage earn- 
ers, prices of foodstuffs have not gone 
down sufficiently. Wages have nowhere 
kept pace with the cost of food, and 
this has aggravated the political situa- 
tion, turned many workers to Commu- 
nism, and led to one Cabinet crisis af- 
ter another. Food prices are from 10 
to 20 times higher than in 1938. Cere- 
als cost about 12 times as much as be- 
fore the war; meats and lards around 
23 times as much. 


Prices 


Thus, despite the vast improvement 
of the economic situation as a whole, 
large numbers of Frenchmen are still 
in real trouble. Many of them find it 
almost impossible to make ends meet. 
This is especially true in the larger 
cities, where prices of goods and serv- 
A skilled industrial 
worker, for example, earns about $45 
a month, or 15,000 
francs, but he needs around three times 


ice are exorbitant. 
approximately 


that much to live fairly decently, as the 
of a 
family shows. This actual budget is 
based on a monthly income of 42,750 
francs [about $122]: 


following budget middle-class 


% of total 


Item Francs budget 


Food (in cheap 
markets) 

Rent 

Clothing 

Transportation 

Medicine and drugs 

Amusement 

Miscellaneous 


16,730 39 
8,933 21. 
3,500 8 
1,600 2 
1,945 3 
700 1 
9,347 24 


42,750 


The above 3,500 francs budget for 
clothing buys a single pair of men’s 
shoes or one good shirt. The 1,600 
francs for transportation obtains 80 
rides on the Paris subway. As for the 
food items, it should be kept in mind 
that a pound of butter costs about 350 
francs, or $1. Working people have to 
spend the bulk of their earnings on 
food and have little left for other nec- 
essities or services. 

These difficulties, however, are 
bound to be temporary. At bottom, 
France is economically sound; she has 
everything that is required for prosper- 
ity and well-being. She is now solidly 
on the road to industrialization and 
electrification. Given several years of 
peace, France will become once more 
a major power, this time resting firmly 
on an industrial base. 
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Eating My Way Across France 





HERE is nothing that irritates the 
tT average Anglo-Saxon more than a 
Frenchman who tells the story of his 
life in terms of the repasts and fabu- 
lous dishes he has eaten—unless it be 
two Frenchmen who discuss food as 
if it were philosophy, music, and po- 
etry all rolled in one. 

As much as this attitude may amuse 
outsiders, the truth remains that it is 
virtually impossible to 
France without knowing and appreci- 
ating her cooking, or, to be more re- 
fined, her celebrated cuisine. 

France is but a collective name for 
a marvelous variety of regions and 
provinces all with their own history, 
traditions and natural resources. And 
the essence of all this—the climate, 
the chief products, the quality of the 
soil, the exterior influences, the tem- 
perament of the people—is reflected 
nowhere more faithfully or more re- 


understand 


By TIBOR KOEVES 


vealingly than in the regional cook- 
ing, the local dishes. “Tell me what 
people eat and I shall tell you what 
they are” is an old adage, but it is 
singularly true in this amazing diver- 
sity in unity which is France. 

Take for instance an experience this 
writer had in the heart of Normandy 
a few years back. 

I was driving with a companion 
from Cherbourg to Paris on a late 
Spring day. The air was heavy with 
the scent of pastures and orchards, 
but also with the mist of an unpleas- 
ant, drizzling rain. We had been held 
up at the customs office, and later I 
lost my way somewhere between Caen 
and Lisieux. By the time we pulled up 
in front of a rustic inn on the edge 
of a small town, I couldn’t tell which 
I resented more, the tricks of nature 
or those of man. 

“Does it always rain in your coun- 


try?” I asked the large-boned unsmil- 
ing woman who came to greet us, 
wiping her hands on her blue apron. 
“Oui, grace a@ Dieu . . . we need 
it,” she answered, and glanced through 
the window toward the rear of the 
house where, beyond chicken coops 
and sturdy apple trees, stretched the 
greenest of pasture lands with a dozen 
splendid cows. Then her eyes reverted 
to my face. 

“Monsieur seems to be fatigued,” 
she dryly remarked. “But a good meal 
will refresh him . . . Let me see 
what I can find.” 

The luncheon started with a Velouté 
de Celeri, the simplest of cream soups 
that every average restaurant serves at 
the slightest provocation. 

There was nothing average about 
this one, however. Served in a bowl, 
it had a rich, deep yellow color, the 
color of that strange rarity: unadul- 
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terated butter. Its texture was even, 
a caress to the palate. And the celery 
had the fragrance of a well-kept vege- 
table garden an hour after sun-rise. 

It was easy to discover that we 
had all the luck in the world, and 
yet, I wasn’t quite prepared for what 
now followed: a Filet de Sole Normande. 

It was the sauce covering and _ per- 
meating the flesh of the delicate fish 
which caused my companion and my- 
self to stop and look at one another in 
mute admiration after the first bite. 
It was a sauce based on an incredibly 
velvety heavy cream, scented with 
shrimps and mushrooms and mussels 
and delicately flavored with a few 
drops of lemon juice. The whole had 
been perfectly mixed and tied together 
with egg yolks, and out of the many 
elements a new taste and a new aroma 
had been created: the glorious Sauce 
Normande. J 

Slowly a kind of solemnity pervaded 
our eating manners. When we finished, 
we didn’t so much as dare light a 
cigarette. 

It was at this point that the waiter 
put two small glasses in front of us 
and filled them with Calvados, the lo- 
cal apple brandy. We were to be ini- 
tiated into the ritual of the trou nor- 
mand, the Norman hole, a_ strategic 
move whereby sending down the hatch 
a glass of the generous liquid per- 
mits a man to continue a delightful re- 
might re- 


past which otherwise he 


gretfully be inclined to consider 
terminated. 

It would have been a pity not to 
be able to live up to what next ap- 
peared on the table: the marvel called 
Paté de Caneton, or duckling pie. 

The golden brown crust hid a suc- 
culent meat whose dark pink hue al- 
ternated with the black quarters of 
delicious truffles and the ochre glory 
of slices of goose liver. And all the 
while I concentrated on this treat, I 
marvelled at the dour peasant woman 
whose hands could conjure up such 
delicacies in this small village far 
away from what is called civilization. 

After a mellow Pont L’Evéque and 
coffee I had another surprise. We had 
partaken of what could be considered 
as a meal of some substance. Yet as 
I stood up to leave I felt no heavi- 
ness, only a sense of energy and con- 
tentment. 

My hostess smiled as she accompa- 


* through 


nied us to the door, and I smiled back. 
I knew she understood all about life, 
or at least about life such as it un- 
rolled in her part of the world, amidst 
the rain and the cattle and the barn- 
yard and the Norman farmers. She 
had done for me what uncounted gen- 
erations of women had done for man 
on this same spot, following the dic- 
tates of their earth, their climate, their 
universe. 

A few months later, in the opposite 
corner of France, in that supremely 
Latin province which is the Langue- 
doc, I had another culinary adventure 
which again taught me more about the 
genius loci than any wise man or eru- 
dite treatise could. 

Starting from Nimes, we were head- 
ing to Carcassonne, the unique walled 
city of the Middle Ages which I was 
so anxious to visit that we raced 
Montpellier and Narbonne 
without a stop. 

It was a glorious day to roll along 
running 
among vineyards and fertile valleys. 


the ancient Roman_ road, 
The sun was hot. but now and then 


gentle breezes wafted in from the 
Mediterranean. Against a blue sky the 
trees, the distant hills, the animals 
stood out clearly. except when a gust 
of dust hid them from our eyes. This 
was the glorious midi, the generous 
South in all its abundant loveliness. 

By one o'clock in the afternoon we 
were almost in sight of Carcassonne, a 
matter of a mere 40 miles at the most, 
when our joy in life started manifest- 
ing itself in a healthy feeling of empti- 
ness beneath the ribs. 


Sunshine and Garlic 


We had just turned into a sleepy 
little town called Lézignan. Noticing 
the modest but honest facade of the 
Hotel Terminus, i applied the brakes 
to stop for what I then believed would 
be a quick bite. 

We started with the classie Hors 
d’ Oeuvres. They were delicious. As al- 
ways, it was the lightness and the 
discreetly humming flavor of the oil 
which gave a_ particularly 
taste to the tid-bits: 
plants, mushrooms, sardines, anchovies, 


pleasant 
the olives, egg- 
mussels and various patés. However, 
what I want to talk about here is 
the main course—the plat de résistance. 
It was a Cassoulet de Toulouse. 


Now, this dish consists of white 
beans, fresh pork, ham, sausage, pork 
ring, and occasionally other meats, 
mutton: and goose. On the surface one 
might term it a vulgar stew. But let 
us not be hasty in our judgment. For 
here is the Cinderella of the haute 
cuisine, the barefoot dish that made 
good. 

Half of the secret of this success 
lies with the intrinsic qualities of the 
small haricots blancs, the white beans 
not to be found 
France. When cooked after soaking in 
water for twelve hours, they gain an 
exceptional texture which is on the 
border-line between tenderness 


anywhere outside 


exact 
and firmness. 

The rest of the Cassoulet de Toulouse’s 
magic is in the seasoning. The one we 
had at Lézignan had been blessed with 
bay leaf. fresh parsley. thyme, white 
clove, chopped onions, chopped chives 
and tomato paste. And over all this 
bouquet hovered the aroma and taste 
of cloves and garlic, teasing, pungent, 
tyrannical. 

Tyrannical, yes. For it was while 
savoring this cassoulet that I under- 
stood the whole meaning of the garlic 
problem. You simply can’t approach it 
with mental reservations. You either 
refuse to ‘touch it or else surrender to 
its diabolical juices. but totally. 

On this day in the Languedoc, my 
companion and I surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. We didn’t joke about it, 
we didn’t apologize. We ate deliber- 
ately, almost laboriously, finishing ev- 
ery bit of the pork, the garlic sausage, 
the chunks of mutton and goose. 

Of the end of our meal I have only 
a hazy recollection. We had some pas- 
try and fruit. It was getting hot and 
we just sat there in dreamy content- 
ment. We asked for another bottle of 
the light local white wine, and some- 
how Carcassonne appeared to be very 
distant and 
Why swallow dust and be scorched 
by the sun of the midi, when there 
are cool beds in the shade behind 


basically unimportant. 


tightly closed shutters? 

I called the head waiter and. true 
son of the South that I had promptly 
become, asked him to open a room 
for us in the hotel where we could 
abandon ourselves to a_ well-deserved 
siesta. And, to be sure, and to para 
phrase Dante, that day we didn’t drive 
any further... 

When it comes to designating the 
capital city of the world’s finest cui- 
sine. the small camp of authentic con- 
noisseurs is divided between Paris and 








CAFE de la Paix, most-famed terrace 
café, where your next-door neighbor will 
turn up sooner or later; glimpse of opera. 


Lyon, with a slight majority perhaps 
inclined to favor the latter. 
Undoubtedly this choice has its points. 
plates I 
member a Poularde en Demi-deuil, a 
“Chicken in Half-mourning” I had at 
Meére Filloux’s—in this local specialty 


Among other vividly re- 


slices of succulent truffles rolled in 
finely minced herbes fines are intro- 
duced between the skin and the flesh 
of the bird—which left me with that 
awed and slightly embarrassed feeling 
which is only induced by the presence 
of perfection. 

risk of 


heresy, 


Nonetheless, and at the 
being accused of ignorance, 
iconoclasm, or all three at the same 
time, when the problem is choosing 
between Lyon and Paris. I person- 
ally will take Bordeaux and Perigueux. 


Bordeaux is a rich, busy, optimistic 





city, utterly bourgeois and 19th cen- 
tury both in spirit and appearance. In 
other words, it is gay with a founda- 
tion of seriousness, it is unhurried, 
astute but reliable. 

Others may venerate it as the cen- 
ter of a grandiose viniculture boast- 
ing five premiers grands crus, and 119 
crus classés. 1 cherish it for the mem- 
ory of its meat courses. 

For those who love their steaks, 
their tournedos. filet mignons, entre- 
cétes juicy, sizzling, and full of con- 
centrated taste, the sprawling city on 
the river Garonne is a true paradise. 
I once had an Entrecéte a la Borde- 
laise in Le Chapon Fin which spoiled 
me as far as steaks concerned for 
the rest of my life. Naturally it was 
rare inside, but the outside was seared 
to a magnificent, shining dark brown; 


AN TIST at work on his latest in- 


spiration. This rite is approached with 
reverence—its result, a benediction, 


JUST 
work, Walrus mustache and pleased smile 
are absolute requirements for the job, 


PART of a 


winetaster’s day’s 


LA PATRONNE—in most small cafés 
soul of the establishment, cashier, mother 
confessor, often the life of the party. 
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and as the meat juices were released 
bite by bite, one had the impression 
of savoring a concentrate, an essence. 
And this wasn’t all. The entrecéte was 
served in a dark sauce consisting half 
of bouillon and half of red wine and 
seasoned besides the usual ingredients 
with melted marrow—all of which 
conspired to underscore, play up and 
vary the taste of the meat as an or- 
chestra lends added resonance to the 
performance of the soloist. 

Nothing has ever been invented to 
season a steak to a more delicious 
effect than the immortal Sauce Borde- 
laise. I owe the following classical 
recipe for this aromatic condiment to 
a dear friend, a dark-eyed daughter 
of the capital of wine, Mlle. Paule 
Lautier. 

To two thirds of a pint of red wine 
add 2 tablespoons of chopped seal- 
lions, a dash of thyme. a pinch of 
rosemary, and half a bay leaf. Sim- 
mer this mixture until it has been re- 
duced to one-fourth of its original vol- 
ume, then add one-fourth pint of Span- 
ish sauce. Simmer for fifteen minutes, 
pass through a sieve or cheese cloth. 
Blend into this 
spoon of stock, the juice of one-fourth 


mixture a_ dessert 
of a lemon, and one ounce of beef 
marrow previously diced and poached. 

Lest the reader be given a wrong 
impression, it must be noted that the 
chefs of Bordeaux also possess the 
secret of preparing some extraordinary 
dishes of fish and sea food such as 
Moules a la Bordelaise or Civet de 
Lamproie. The latter is a jugged eel. 
first boiled for a few 


browned in olive oil in company of 
i 


minutes and 


leek, then cooked in wine for two 
hours and finally seasoned with salt, 
pepper and nutmeg. 

Périgueux. some 80 miles east of 
Bordeaux, still has a medieval town, 
and the ruins of a Roman cité. It also 
has many arresting monuments, among 
them the Cathedral of St. Front, which 
could be the sister of the famous St 
Mark's in Venice. But to the outside 
world its main treasure is the truffe, 
the unique black mushroom upon which 
nature lavishes a fragrance so’ fresh. 
so pungent and yet so delicate that 
only the most delightful small wild 
strawberry can be compared to it—not 
in taste, of course, but in the fullness 
and exquisiteness of its bouquet. 

The truffe is the gods’ and the pigs’ 
gift to Périgueux. It grows underground 
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continued 


at the foot of the oak trees of the 
region, and only the pigs, who are 
smart enough to adore truffles have 
a delicate enough snout to smell it 
and dig it up. They are led on a 
leash and as soon as they have un- 
earthed the coveted morsel, it is 
snatched from them on the grounds 
that it 


gourmets. 


is too good for four-footed 


As far as local dishes are concerned. 
in Périgueux we are back in the barn- 
yard, for here, next to the pig, the 
duckling, quail and goose 
reign supreme. 


chicken, 


The Goose Hangs High 


Everyone has heard of the goose 
liver of Strasbourg. Yet many, includ- 
ing this writer, will swear that it can 
never compare to an expertly-made 
Foie Gras Clouté de Périgueux, which 
is cooked in goose fat with cloves 
and truffles and then sprinkled with 


-a shalot sauce seasoned with white 


wine. And how about the glories of a 
Poulet au Pot a la Sauce de Sorges, 
a boiled stuffed chicken eaten with a 
French dressing enriched with herbs 
and two boiled eggs. or the Cou d’Oie 
Farci, the stuffed goose neck? 

Yet, beyond all this. 
claims its fame in the history of cook- 


Périgueux 


ing through the creation of the Confit 
d’Oie, the preserved goose. This is how 
it is made. 

The quartered goose is salted and 
arranged in an earthen crock with al- 
ternate lavers of thyme and bay leaves. 
This should set for 24 hours. The 
goose fat that had been previously put 
aside and cut in thin slices, is now 
melted, and two cups of water are 
added. The meat is added after the 
salt has been rubbed off and cooked 
for a few hours. Some of the grease 
is poured into a crock to line the bot- 
tom. After it has set, the meat is 
added. The remaining grease is cooked 
until it clarifies. It is then skimmed 
and poured over the meat, covering it 
completely. When the grease has hard- 
ened, the crock is sealed. 

The preceding are only a few sam- 
ples of the exquisite regional dishes 
of France. Even to begin to do justice 
to the subject would take, and it has 
taken, enough volumes for a medium- 
sized library. However, it would be 
wrong to leave our subject without 


mentioning that happiest and most 


generous of cities: Marseille. 

Marseille is the spice among the 
cities of Europe. Here every taste and 
color is a shade more pronounced, and 
much more so the smells. You'd think 
that all the amber, myrrh, incense and 
resin brought here centuries ago by 
Greek settlers from the East had 
soaked into the earth, and now mingle 
freely with the smell of oil, tar, toma- 
toes, fish. brine, and garlic. 

The spicy air does something to the 
imagination and the blood of the Mar- 
seillais. The simplest actions—seeing, 
hearing, touching, walking, conversing 
—resound with an added _half-tone, 
which life unfolds as a never-ceasing 
chain of everyday miracles. 

All this warmth and imagination, all 
this gay intoxication is faithfully re- 
flected in the revered Bouillabaisse. 

It is not but snobishness but perfect 
truth to say that authentic Bouilla- 
baisse can be prepared only in Mar- 
seille. one reason being that it needs 
certain fish only to be found in this 
region. Among them is the rascasse, 
monster 


an ugly which not only 


spreads an indispensable aroma of 
iodine, but also is jelly-like in its sub- 
stance and serves to tie together the 
various flavors in the stew. 

Next to the rascasse, the Bouilla- 
baisse needs a dozen other fish and 
shell fish. among them turbot, whiting. 
red gurnard, hog fish. St. Peter’s fish, 
sea perch, frog fish. dory, and lobster. 
All these are cooked together in pure 
olive oil and scented with a number 
of herbs and spices among which saf- 
fron and garlic dominate. 

The result is an orchestration un- 
paralleled. And who else but a Mar- 
seillais would be carefree, generous 
and inventive enough to create such 
an ensemble soaring to the highest 
pinnacle of the culinary art? It is 
neither a new dish, nor a modern 
concoction. The origin of the Bouilla- 
baisse goes back to remote ages. It 
ean be said that Marseille never ex- 
isted without the Bouillabaisse and vice 
versa. 

And this is how it should be. For 
the Bouillabaisse, as every other au- 
thentic dish, is but the portrait of a 
region and of a temperament in terms 
of scents, tastes and aromas. 

It is only by eating and drnnking the 
foods and the wines that are indigenous 
to each of the regions of France that 
one gets the clue to the things that are 
so deliciously, eternally and enviably 


French. 








Tips On France 


WHERE TO STAY e WHERE TO BUY e WHERE TO EAT 


A collection of select addresses for the guidance of our readers. 





FOURRURES MAX 
E. A. LEROY 
19, Avenue Matignon 
PARIS 


Restaurant 
LA TRUITE 
(The Trout) 
A cozy little place 
Where the Norman specialties 
Are unique in town 
30, Rue du Faubourg St-Honoré, PARIS. 


THE CHATEAUX OF THE LOIRE 
CHENONCEAUX (I. & L.) 
OTTONI HOTEL (Tel. 9) 

Bar — Grill (Rotisserie & la Broche) 
OPEN AIR Restaurant — 
First Prize for Fine Cooking 
OTTONI: Owner & Chef — English, Italian, 
Spanish and German spoken 





JEAN CLEMENT 
Leading Coiffeur for Ladies and 
Gentlemen 
MASSAGES — PEDICURES — MANI- ! 
CURES — SUN-BATHS — STEAM ee ee NICE 

BATHS ALLIANCE FRANCAISE HOTEL PENSION St-MARC 

24, Rue Clement-Marot PARIS 8° 101 Boulevard Raspail, PARIS 6° Mr. GASSER, propr. 19, rue Soleil 
BALzac 10-69 The oldest French School for foreigners Quiet alee Garden Tel 801-17, 

Visit his new Beauty Salon aboard closely and officially connected with Excellent French cooking 
S/S LIBERTE the University of PARIS. Comfortable rooms. Full board 
from 1000 Frs. 














Madeleine GEROY 
HAUTE COUTURE MODELS 
At reasonable prices 


32, Rue de l’Arcade, PARIS 





SUNSHINE and PERFECT 
DRY CLIMATE 
Land of mimosas and orange 
blossoms 
AMELIE-les-BAINS (Pyrenées-Orient.) 





DAVID 
Exclusive Shirtmaker 
Original designs 
32, Avenue de l’Opéra, PARIS 


France 
PRIMA Cures for Asthma, Emphysema, Catarrh 
OPEra 62-14 


Your dog’s own shop : Rheumatism 
Information: Syndicat d’Initiativ 
83, Bd. Malesherbes, PARIS, hia ais iene imines 
Just near St-Augustin. 
TEL: LABorde 15-46 








JERLENE 
La Boutique de la Croix d’Or 
Monsieur LERON, Manager 


8, Place de la République, VALENCE. (Dréme) 
HAUTE-COUTURE, FRIVOLITES, LINGERIE. 


GRAND HOTEL de L°-EUROPE 
Tel. 83—LANGRES (Hte-Marne) 
Modern appointments — Private Garage 
American bar — Renowned Restaurant 
English — Espanol — Deutsch 





BEAULIEU-sur-MER 
Resort of elegance 
Ideal climate in an 

incomparable setting. 
Unique situation 














HOTEL LUTETIA 
Presents its ROTISSERIE 
“A Feu de Bois” 
SPECIALITIES 
Choice and rare wines 
23, Rue de Sévres (LITtré 74-45 
(Close to St-Germain-des-Prés) 





COGNAC 
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HOTEL METROPOLE 
Right on the sea 
Bar - Restaurant 

Private Beach 




















CALIFORNIA Restaurant 


& TOMMY’S BAR 
is cosmopolitan enough to hold 
the 60 nations of the UN 
70, Rue Pierre-Charron, PARIS. 





AU COUCOU 
3, Rue Daniéle Casanova — PARIS 
(Corner Av. de Opéra) 
Its culinary specialties and 
choice vintages have made 
l'Auberge du Coucou one of the 
finest of France’s restaurants. 


CLAUDE is his own chef. 


A LA CREPE 
de QUIMPER 
Quick Lunches 
Tea Room 
Specialties of Brittany 
19, Rue St-Roch, PARIS Ier. 


ANNUAIRE BLEU 

“The Blue Directory” 
For International Trade 
77, Rue des Saints-Péres, Paris 6 
FRANCE - EXPORTATION 








L°’ERMITAGE 
In the heart of Montmartre 
Luxurious Rooms & Studios 

Comfortable, Quiet 


24, Rue Lamarck, PARIS 








RESTAURANT LOUIS 
Near Place de la Madeleine, 
II Bis, rue de Surene, PARIS 
For fine Italian food. 








PARIS HOTEL FRANCIA 
100, rue LaFayette, 
Near Gare de l'Est 
Bar — Restaurant 


Tel: PROVence 21-41 





GLOVES 
ALEXANDRINE 


PARIS (10, Rue Auber, 
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CANNES 
(281, Rue St-Honoré, BIARRITZ 
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By BORIS MIRKINE-GUETZEVITCH 


Dean, Ecole des Hautes Etudes, New York 


I is probable that the present French 
Cabinet will guide the country 
safely to the next elections which will 
take place later this year. At this writ- 
ing it is premature to speculate as to 
the distribution of seats in the next 
French Parliament. But to achieve a 
fuller 
French political situation, it is indeed 


understanding of the current 
worthwhile to trace the fundamentals 
of the Fourth Republic’s constitutional 
problems and to examine the evolution 
of the regime since the promulgation 
of the present constitution. 

The Fourth Republic was born out 
of the Resistance, out of France’s de- 
termination to stand up against sordid 
resignation to defeat. It was also the 
product of many ideas, currents and 
influences. Without being a 
continuation of the Third Republic, 
killed at Vichy, the Fourth Republic 


nonetheless inherited its predecessor's 


actually 


leaders. ideas, political techniques and 
party orientations. 

For its first thirty years the Third 
Republic lived dangerously. It was only 
after the Dreyfus crisis that it began 
its work of “republicanization” and 
“democratization” of France. The spe- 
cial type of political civilization em- 
bodied by the Third Republic finally 
came to the fore between 1900 and 
1914. It asserted itself in battles and 
crises under the continuous menace of 
a European conflict. 

The years 1900 to 1914 are perhaps 
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the greatest years of French history. 
France is democratic and just, free, 
powerful, prosperous. Her security is 
assured through alliances; her finances 
are in perfect shape; her institutions 
are the guarantors of her liberty. 

Politically and intellectually France 
of 1900-1914 is the freest country of 
Europe. On the social level, however, 
France is indeed behind. Her labor leg- 
islation is not as progressive as the 
Kaiser's. But France in 1914 is the 
most democratic country and Paris is 
the Athens of the modern world. 

It was during these years that the 
Third 


she pursued the work. the ideas, the 


Republic became truly great: 
social dialectics of the First Republic. 

The French Republic doctrine was a 
traditional one. The “traditionalism” 
of republican thought was anchored to 
its historic aspect as well as to its spi- 
ritual one. Heinrich Heine made fun of 
the French Republicans under Louis- 
Philippe thus: “The meeting smelled 
like an old greasy tattered copy of the 
Vonitor of 1793.” But the attachment 
of the French nation to its Republic 
ever since 1792 has indeed created a 
long and glorious tradition. 

The Third Republic was heading to- 
wards social reforms, and towards the 
integration of social and _ political 
ideas. The Republic of Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, of Combes. of Clemenceau was 
on its way to become the Republic of 
Jaurés, the great socialist leader, for 


the political philosophy of this France 
was dominated by the ideas of the 
French Revolution. Leon Blum was to 
write that Jaurés “was led to socialism 
by the enthusiasm for the republican 
idea, by the search for full republican 
justice.” 

In July 1914 Jaurés had not yet 
transformed France in his own image, 
but the way was clear. However. the 
first World War interrupted the natural 
evolution of the Third Republic. The 
victorious Republic of 1918 was not 
the France of 1914 anymore. The elec- 
tions of 1919 created a middle-of-the- 
road majority. At the same time the 
emergence of the Communist Party 
wrecked the ideological structure of 
the traditional Left. 

After the disaster of 1940, after the 
years of suffering. after the clandestine 
fight of the Resistance came the Fourth 
Republic. A new constitution was 
promulgated on October 27, 1946. 

Is the Fourth 
predecessor? The new constitution re- 


different from its 
instated the same parliamentary re- 
gime and the same British type of cab- 
inet structure. But it surrounded them 
with complicated and heavy-handed 
technicalities and the confusing system 
of the vote of confidence, the particu- 
larly artificial, dangerous and useless 
“investiture” of the Prime Minister. 
The French parliamentary system of 
1946 was drawn from the type of par- 
liamentarism which was introduced in 
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Central and Eastern Europe after 1918 
and which has been characterized as 
“Rationalized Parliamentarism.” 

Now one of the most characteristic 
traits of this Rationalized Parliamen- 
tarism is that the political parties 
which were called upon to draw up 
the constitutions of the successor states 
of the Hapsburg Monarchy had an ut- 
ter distrust of the Executive. In certain 
states the designation of the cabinet 
was taken away from the Executive 
branch, the choice of the Prime Min- 
ister and of the various ministers being 
reserved for the parliament. 

The texts of these constitutions also 
parliamentary regime by a 
strict formula according to which cabi- 
nets are under not only political, but 
also juridical obligation to resign in 


harness 


cases stipulated in the constitution. 
However, all these ingenious and in- 
failed 
the expected results between 1919 and 
1939. Governmental stability is not a 
constitutional law, no 
rigid rule can bring it about if the po- 
litical life of a country does not con- 


teresting stipulations to yield 


question; no 


tain the 
achieve this stability. It is unnecessary 
to introduce. minute parliamentary reg- 
ulations into constitutional documents 
when a government has a strong and 
stable majority. On the other hand no 
amount of regulation will stabilize a 
coalition government based on a weak 


ingredients necessary to 


majority. 


Queuille Bidault 


De Gaulle 


The Three Musketeers of the Third Force 


The problem of a stable government 
under parliamentary rule is never a 
juridical one, but always _ strictly 
political. 

Notwithstanding the failure of the 
constitutions of Central and Eastern 
Europe, the strange logic of the jurists 
remained faithful to the “rationaliza- 
tion” of the parliamentary regimes. 
After the war first France, then Italy 
and Western Germany adopted the re- 
cipes of the parliamentary system of 
Weimar, of Austria, of Latvia, of 
Lithuania. 

But why this return to a discredited 
past? Is it perhaps because constitu- 
tional techniques are severely limited? 
Is it because cogently logical solutions 
have a singularly strong attraction for 
the voters? 

Whatever the answer, experience has 
demonstrated that 
parliamentarism has 
either the stabilization of the Execu- 
tive, or the formation of a strong Ex- 
ecutive, indispensable to the good func- 
tioning of a modern parliamentary 
regime. 

The framers of the constitution of 
1946 succumbed to the technique of 
complete rationalization. Here is what 


rationalization of 


never assured 


the constitution says: 
Article 45. At the beginning of each 
legislative term the Presi- 


Article 49. 


Article 50. 


dent of the Republic shall 
designate the Prime Minis- 
ter after the usual consulta- 
tions. 

The Prime Minister shall 
submit to the national as- 
sembly the program and the 
policies of the government 
he proposes to form. 

The Prime Minister and the 
Ministers can be appointed 
only after the Prime Min- 
ister has received the cons 
fidence of the assembly in 
open voting and by absolute 
majority of the deputies, un- 
less the national assembly 
is prevented from meeting 
by force of circumstances. 
The vote of confidence can 
only be requested after a 
cabinet consultation; it can 
only be requested by the 
Prime Minister... . 
Confidence can be refused 
to the cabinet only by an 
absolute majority of the 
Deputies to the Assembly. 
The vote of no confidence 
entails the mandatory resig- 
nation of the cabinet. 

A vote of censure shall en- 
tail the mandatory resigna- 
tion of the cabinet. . . A 
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vote of censure can be 
adopted only by absolute 
majority of the Deputies to 
the Assembly .. . 

Let us now examine how parliamen- 
tary practice conformed to the articles 
of the Constitution in the Fourth 
Republic. 

First of all it must be remarked that 
the realities of life, stronger than poli- 
tical theories, soon broke through the 
rigid frame-work of the constitution of 
1946. Practice failed to confirm the 
hopes of those who slavishly followed 
the articles of the constitutions of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe after 1918. 

Application of Article 49 provoked a 
Vast controversy, and more and more 
parliamentary practice disregarded its 
Strict rules. Instead of the codified pro- 
cedure, there appears 
termed the “pseudo-question of confi- 
dence.” In this manoeuvre the Prime 
Minister informs the Assembly that the 
eabinet will resign unless a given bill 


what can be 


is accepted or rejected, as the case 
may be. Thus the question of confi- 
dence may be introduced without a 
Meeting of the cabinet several times in 
the same session of the Assembly with- 
out taking into consideration the rules. 
The obvious reason for this is that the 
procedure laid down in Article 49 is 
much too rigid. 

Furthermore, the long cabinet crisis 
of October 1949 
there exists not only a “pseudo-ques- 


demonstrated that 


tion of confidence” but also a “pseudo- 
formation of the cabinet” as well. 
Prime Ministers-elect Jules Moch and 
René 


number of votes but were nonetheless 


Mayer received the required 
unable to form a government. In 1950 
under the circumstances M. 


Queuille was also unable to form a 


same 


cabinet. 

The great mistake of the voters of 
1947 was their inability to understand 
the political nature of the parliamen- 
tary system. The 1946 
wrecked the political unity of modern 


constitution 


parliamentarism. The formation of a 
government is a political act, not a 
procedural one. In this constitution the 
political structure is replaced by a se- 
ries of procedural rules without any 
political link them. The 
Prime Minister appears before the As- 


connecting 


sembly; he receives the required num- 
ber of votes and only then does he 
colleagues—to 


begin te choose his 


form his cabinet politically. It is at 
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that very moment that the “approved” 
Prime Minister cannot fulfill his task: 
he enjoys the confidence of the Assem- 
bly but not the confidence of the politi- 
cal parties. This is a paradoxical situa- 
tion due to excessive rationalization. 
The political parliamentarism is trans- 
formed in procedural parliamentarism 
in which political unity is totally 
absent. 

Now, the Prime Minister can hardly 
be separated from his ministers. Poli- 
tically, the personalties play as im- 
portant a role as the political pro- 
grams, and the presence or absence in 
a cabinet of certain personalities is 
often more important a consideration 
than the proposed platform. 

In his work Réforme 
Gouvernementale—unfortunately _ neg- 
lected by the 1946 voters—Leon Blum 
set forth the political concept of the 
modern parliamentary system; the au- 
thority of the Prime Minister which 


remarkable 


alone enables England to attune admin- 
istration to a policy. Leon Blum in- 
sisted on the active power of the Prime 
Minister, a temporary monarch who 
can always be dismissed, but who 
wields the entire executive power as 
long as he enjoys the confidence of 
parliament. In Blum’s words “In the 
final analysis, to govern is to adminis- 
ter according to a political concept.” 

The technical defects of the 1946 
constitution are not the only cause of 
the frequent crises of the Fourth Re- 
public. The purely technical factors 
cannot sufficiently explain the present 
difficulties. It would be unrealistic to 
hope that the recast of the constitution 
alone could cure all ills. The malady is 
aggravated by the inadequacy of the 
political techniques. 

The concept of free community of 
men is above all a search for a moral 
attitude of 
mind, a code of ethics. Without this 


code. Democracy is an 
collective ethic, technique alone is insuf- 
ficient. Now. the constitution of 1946 
was incapable of creating even a tech- 
nique adaptable to life, to the need and 
the spirit of our times. So, to all in- 
tents and purposes, the question of re- 
vision of the constitution is open. 
During these last few years the call 
for a constitutional reform was the 
privilege of those who instead of re- 
forming and improving it sought to 
regime. 
But ever since July 1950 the problem 


suppress the parliamentary 


of constitutional revision in France has 


become a technical problem. It was 
Mr. Guy Mollet who in 1950 presented 
a program tending to unite all repub- 
licans and which carried a plan for the 
revision of the constitution. It called 
for the abolishment of the constitu- 
tional majority for the investiture (311 
votes) and for the reestablishment of 
the shuttling between the two cham- 
bers as well as of the rules of cloture. 
On the other hand it contained the pro- 
vision that in the event of dissolution, 
a minister of state would be chosen for 
each group not represented in the 
government. 

Thus, constitutional revision is no 
longer the battle cry of a partisan 
group nor is it a problem of regime. 
The concept of constitutional reform is 
reduced to its normal dimensions, i.e., 
to questions of technique and function. 
It is no longer suggested that either 
the republic or the parliamentary re- 
gime be revised. Today the aim is to 
improve the functioning of the parlia- 
mentary regime and especially to re- 
vert to a simplified procedure which is 
more conducive to the establishment of 
a stable majority and a stable govern- 
ment—which are the only aims and 
sine qua non of a_ parliamentary 
democracy. 

As I said above, parliamentary tech- 
nique alone cannot explain the crises 
of European democracy. Technical for- 
mulae are swept away by that “magic 
of freedom” which was on every lip 
in 1789. 

Are there available in today’s France 
the elements necessary to conjure up 
this type of magic once techniques 
have been improved? We think so. 
Freedom is not a dogmatic formula but 
an historic affirmation which follows 
the social and political evolution of a 
people. Jacques Maritain observed in a 
moment of historic stress that: “Poli- 
tical action is essentially the accom- 
plishment of a civilization and a cul- 
ture.” The nature of this action is un- 
covered.and illuminated by the basic as- 
pirations of the human being and the 
deepest of these aspirations is striving 
for the freedom of complete fulfillment. 
It is toward this freedom of fulfillment, 
proclaimed in Article 26 of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, and adopted by the United Na- 
tions in 1948, that modern democratic 
humanism aspires. That is why, not- 
withstanding hesitation and crises, the 
Fourth Republic carries on the work 
of the great movements of liberation, 
those of 1789, 1848 as well as those of 
our times. 








Leading ‘Them by the Nose 





ot long ago, on Paris’ Alexander III 

Bridge, a blind war veteran was 
playing a mandolin. A young woman, 
simple and elegant, passed by. I was a 
few steps behind her and when I stopped 
before the blind man, he said: “That 
woman must be beautiful.” He had 
judged her by her perfume, and he was 
right. 

In our sophisticated times, smell is the 
only sense that has remained instinctive. 
The eyes may be trained to appreciate 
beauty and the ears to perceive the 
charm and the message of melodies and 
harmonies. The sense of smell, the rea- 
sons why certain odors captivate us, re- 
main mysterious. Marcel Proust was 
inspired to start his Remembrance of 
Things Past by the nostalgic perfume 
which emanated from a cup of tea. It is 
generally admitted that odors play an 
extraordinarily active part in the sur- 
realistic activities of the subconscious 
mind. 

That’s why the perfumes a woman 
Even the 
most beautiful and most individualistic 


uses are so deeply revealing. 


woman in the world cannot escape from 
the rules of fashion however much she 
might disapprove of them. But perfume 
is no part of changing fashion. It is 
something permanent, eternal. Its choice 
depends on the individual and is dic- 
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In a sense 
it’s the portrait of her inner world. 


tated purely by her instinct. 


Much can be revealed by the scents a 
woman prefers, whether she leans toward 
sweet, innocent perfumes, gay and pro- 
vocative ones, subtle fragrances or heavy 
spices. It’s all a part of a woman’s 
character, and experienced men are apt 
to judge a woman more by the perfume 
she uses than by her words or her 
dresses. 

Occasionally a woman may try to be 
“smart.” A simple soul, she experiments 
with heavy, 
“coquette,” 


sophisticated scents; a 
she camouflages her true 
nature by an utterly unsophisticated 
blend. But she can never get away with 
it, and only outsmarts herself. The con- 
tradiction is too apparent, and admira- 
tion rarely flourishes among confusion. 
That’s probably what the great poet, 
Paul Valery, meant when he said “A 
“wrongly perfumed woman has no 
future.” 

When Judith went to her tragic tent, 
she covered herself with the heaviest 
scents which intoxicated and dulled the 
senses of Holofernes. After a strenuous 
dance, Henri IV, the most gallant of 
all the gallant French kings, entered the 
boudoir of the Princesse de Conde and 
the perfume impregnated on the towel 
which he used to wipe the perspiration 
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from his face made him fall desperately 
in love with the lady. History is full 
of similar incidents, and so are the 
private lives of less exalted men and 
women who are not less subject to the 
mysterious rules of love because they 
are commoners. 

But whether queen or housewife, a 
woman when she choses her perfume 
can only rely on her intuition. While 
sniffing at a vial, she must close her 
mind and only listen to her heart. Above 
all, she must be simple and sincere. 
For even in the choice of such an ethereal 
thing as a perfume, one must believe 
Pascal’s dictum: “The heart has _ its 
reasons which reason can’t compre- 
hend”. 
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By COMTESSE DE ROSE 


HERE are many types of women, 

blond and brunette, tall and petite, 
slim and curvacious, but they all have 
one thing in common. Year after year 
they await the breathless reports on 
the Paris Spring Fashion Previews 
with undying excitement and trepida- 
tion. 

It was no different this year. And 
hardly had the new models forecast the 
arrival of an early spring when the 


news spread among women of all na- 
tions like wildfire: a new line has 
bowed in, featuring marrower coats 
with a marked preference for three- 
quarters length. 

Here is our own intelligence report 
on further details: 

The absence of a collar is often 
compensated by careful attention to the 
sleeves. Suits with longer skirts and 
two-piece dresses are much in evi- 
dence. The two-piece dress is much in 
favor with the Parisienne, since it 
can be worn for both cocktails and din- 
ner, and does not require a trip home to 
change. For evening wear, low decol- 
letage emphasizes a very feminine line. 
The principal colors this spring range 
from navy, black and white, through 
all the greys (from orange to pearl), 
the yellows, tans. some currant reds, 
and from midnight blue to black. 

Naturally, each couturier has the lit- 
tle trade-marks which stamp his work 
as his own—those little details which 
differentiate the original creation from 
mass production. 

At the head of the list is that great 
sculptor of the feminine figure: Dior. 
His oval line—oval of face, oval of bust 
and hips, a line that accentuates the 
natural contours of the body—brings 
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out the slope of the shoulders and the 
narrowness of the waistline, with full 
skirts. 

The “rolling bell” is the mark of 
Jacques Fath, who pads out tight-fit- 
ting dresses, and gives them irregular 
hem-lines, pleats, and fullness to flatter 
the feminine silhouette. 

Giffe is distinguished by 
flatness in the 
back and padding in the front. His 
“blacksmith’s apron” endows a sheath- 


Jacques 


stvles which feature 


like dress with elegance and original- 
ity. His subdued color tones and flatter- 
ing line make him one of Paris’ most 
sought-after designers. 

At Jean Dessés’ establishment, the 
Parisian woman has adopted a short, 
sometimes tiny apron, of the same ma- 
terial as the 
Dessés lengthens the aprom, and lets 
it unfold like the petals of a flower. 

It looks as if the short dancing frock 
will replace the more formal evening 
dress for spring and summer evenings. 
Robert Piguet has made them of mous- 


dress. Occasionally, 


seline a pois with long organza scarfs. 

Embroidery makes its appearance in 
Balanciaga’s details. Flowers and fruits 
are embroidered on deepest black in 
very vivid tones of red and green and 
so make ravishing belts, or even a col- 
lar on a tailored suit. 

Schiaparelli triumphs with the lovely 
colors which only she knows how to 
handle—different shades of mauve and 
violet. Marvelous embroidery of airy 
lightness forms veritable angel-wings 
and halos for the feminine figure. 

Jacques Heim is bringing out a new 
type of brassiére which he is sewing 
right into his newest creations, giving 
them a hitherto unattained perfection. 
He is using very deep decolletage in 
silk shantung and taffeta. 

Lafourie has created a very interest- 
ing new line in which the fullness is 
not revealed except in walking; it is a 


Schiaparelli 


design for the very young. 

Castillo has created a new blouse— 
“the kimono sweater”’—for Lanvin 
which has sleeves very full at the 
shoulder and which narrow down at 
the elbow and are tight at the wrist. 
Here, too, we find a scarf which en- 
velops the hips snugly, and emphasizes 
the slenderness of the figure. 

Since times are difficult, the Pari- 
sienne is giving careful attention to her 
hats. It goes without saying that the 
hat is to the elegant costume what wine 
is to a good meal. It completes a lovely 
dress and brings out the color or line 
as a fine bottle brings out the flavor of 
a fine dish. Hats are small and white 
and worn well forward, or large, mul- 
ticolored and still worn well forward. 

Materials are unusually fanciful this 
year: alpaca, aleutian gauze, printed 
cottons, glazed cloth, straw, wicker, 
bamboo leaf, nylon, pine-straw, and 
even wood bark and rubber are in- 
cluded in this fantastic variety. 

In talking of style, who would dare 
omit mention of the coiffure—an ele- 
ment of personality and chic for a 
woman. Hair is worn longer. Heavy 
chignons, and a profusion of faille and 
velvet ribbons rest on the nape. 

Fantastic costume jewels 
more and more importance in the toi- 
lette of the well-dressed woman. Imi- 
tation pearls dress up the little tailored 


assume 


dress. 

At Dior’s a scarf is fastened fore and 
aft by a pair of butterflies as carefully 
worked as they might have been in 
grandmother’s time. 

All these baubles and fashion acces- 
sories are presented in the “retail 
stores” of the great dress houses. They 
are places of temptation with their 
bright blouses, and their fringed fichus 
to renew a little black dress in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

The art of dressing is the French- 


Jean Dessés 


woman’s birthright. It has survived 
world crises for centuries. Her budget 
dwindling as the years pass by, the 
Parisienne is never afraid of employing 
a touch of originality to enhance her 
appearance. Above all, she knows the 
secret of adapting style to her own per- 
sonality and physical type, a rare and 
much envied art which is peculiar to 
the French woman. 
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Poupées d’Armor 
Petits meubles Bretons 
Faience de Quimper 
Porcelaine de Limoges 
Céramique d’Antibes 
Broderies Bijoux Echarpes 
Mouchoirs 
Importers of French Gifts 
829 Madison at 69th St. New York City 








FROCKED to fascinate 
SUITED to scintillate 
CHAPEAUED to charm 


She shops at 


LOLA CUTLER 148 East 48 St. N.Y.C. 
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HATS - 
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43 E. 57TH ST. 
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Creative Jewelers 
\ Diamonds Pearls 
\ Our own Creations 
UY UNIQUE DESIGNS 
EXCLUSIVELY for YOU 
5 Rue Marcq BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 
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FRANCIS POULENC, serieux 
but witty composer who taught 
himself composition, Works in- 
clude a concerto, chamber mu- 
sic, songs, piano solos, duets. 


ARTHUR HONEGGER, world. 
famed for oratorio “King Dav- 
id,” tone poem “Pacific 231,” 
various operas, operettas, con- 


certos, chorals, chamber music. 
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is fresh, varied 


and individual. 


Vivace 


By MARK SCHUBART 


Dean, Juilliard School of Music 


U NDOUBTEDLY the most important sin- 
gle fact to note about the music of 
France today is, quite simply, that it ex- 
ists—and in abundance, too. In a time 
of uneasy peace following catastrophic 
war, minor phenomena such as art, of 
which music is but a subdivision. go by 
the board, relegated to the attic like 
the other luxurious playthings of a nor- 
mal world. Despite this wide-spread 
feeling, however, music does survive 
and even flourish, almost as though the 
thinking citizen of the world of 1951 
realizes that what was once thought of 
as a luxury, is actually a necessity, 
something to cherish. 

To the American musician, the emer- 
gence of the various European coun- 


tries from the great blackout of war is 


offering some surprises. From the Ger- 
man-speaking countries comes but a 
small trickle of creativity, atrophied by 
a decade and a half of fascism, and 
with no perceptible descendants of 
the deceased Richard Strauss, Alban 
Berg, Anton Webern, and the emi- 
grated Paul Hindemith and Arnold 
Schoenberg. From Italy, one new pun- 
gent voice—Luigi Dallapiccola—is vir- 
tually alone in a sea of medocrities. 
From Russia, more patriotic cantatas 
and conformisms. 

Against this background, the musical 
achievements of the French compeser 
appear all the more remarkable. For 
France, too, had her dark days—per- 
haps the darkest of any country—but 
the musical output. like the produce 
trundled into Les Halles early each 
morning, is rich, fragrant, varied, and 
altogether an eloquent testimonial to 
the tremendous and admirable vitality 
of the French composer of today. 

It is hard to describe clearly, in 
black and white, the well-springs of 
this vitality. One should begin, I sup- 
pose, as with all things in France, with 
the countryside. There is in this music 
such magic ingredients as the fertile ta- 
ble lands of Normandy, the intimate 
forests of the Ile de France, the hot, 
sun-drenched slopes of Burgundy, the 
mountains and lakes of the Haute Sa- 
voie, the crumbling splendors of Pro- 
vence and the gentle majesty of the 
Loire valley. To these basic ingredi- 
ents, add a handful of centuries of his- 
tory, history not of treaties and Jaw 
and intrigues, but of men: of Francois 
ler and his monstrously ornate hunting 
lodges; of Louis XIV, who spent lav- 
ishly on beauty and then had the good 
sense to blend it discreetly with the 
beauties with which nature endowed 
it. Garnish with wit; sprinkle with 
melancholy; lace with noble sentiment 
and serve with a respectable dinner 
beforehand and satisfying conversation 
afterward. 

Sentimental? Perhaps. But Ameri- 
cans have always been sentimental 
about France in general and about 
Paris in particular. I have seen a 
twangy New Englander come back 
from a three-day stopover in Paris 
filled with a proprietorship almost 
equal to his feeling for the general 
store or his local newspaper. I have 
also observed the most worldly man of 
the world get quite incensed when 
someone admired a corner of France 
that was really “discovered” by him. 

I suspect that there is something of 
this feeling in the breast of the Amer- 








ican musician touring the French rep- 
ertoire. Most of us enjoy the whole ex. 
perience; everybody can find at least 
one corner in which he feels at home, 
and which he appropriates as being his 
at least by adoption. 

It is in this highly personal identifi- 
cation between music and listener that 
the real vitality of today’s French mu- 
sic resides. It is not the same kind of 
vitality we value so here in America, 
a vitality which muscularly proclaims 
which 


its strengths and its virtues, 


competes, which aggressively  pro- 
claims its own originality and individ- 
uality, which is honest, fearless, direct, 
impolitic and which  in- 


dulges its own weakness on the ground 


disarming, 


that this is the way we are and we like 
it. 

The American musician holding 
these views finds the French musical 
scene one of bewildering complexity, 
just as the American politician, reared 
in the secure embrace of the two party 
system, is bewildered by the French 
political ménage, which seems to him 
to be a vast array of unidentifiable par- 
ties operating within a parliamentary 
framework so weak and insecure that 
the merest breath of disagreement 
wipes out whole governments. (As a 
matter of fact, I seem to remember 
that a certain musical comedy some 
years ago used this theme as a sort of 
leit-motif.) 

There are, of course, all sorts of la- 
bels to guide the listener through the 
complex niceties of French music to- 
day, but the American browser should 
beware. He will first have to master 
the vocabulary, just as his political 
compatriot has to learn that the Radi- 
cal Socialist Party is neither radical 
nor socialist. Therefore, let him rather 
hear each composer as an entity and 
leave the labels to the musicologist and 
the writer of articles. 

The one fact to remember, however, 
is that in the same way that France’s 
political vitality has sprung from the 
infinite number of political views, so 
its musical vitality springs from the 
unashamed individuality of the various 
musical “parties.” 
write everything from little wisps of 
pieces, to monumental symphonies and 
choral works; they work in every me- 
dium from the most stringent twelve- 
tonism, to pale 
only quality they seem to have in com- 
mon is respect for the métier, and the 
highly democratic view that each must 
write according to his beliefs. As a re- 
sult, there is in France a kind of per- 


French composers 


impressionism. The 


sonal liberty in creative expression 
which is not, alas, found in many other 
countries. 

The post-impressionists, for exam- 
ple, write fearlessly, using the musical 
materials of, say, Fauré, and they do so 
without feeling the stigma of being 
called “reactionary.” “eclectic,” “un- 
imaginative.” There are many such in 
France today, and they are among the 
leaders of their country’s musical life. 
These men believe that the originality 
of a work of art does not reside in its 
form or in its materials, but in the con- 
tent, the profile of the work itself. Sim- 
ilarly, the arch twelve-tone composers, 
though admittedly subjected to heavier 
barrages of criticism than their less 
controversial colleagues, have also de- 
veloped a following. In France, more 
than in any other ¢ountry in the world 
today, the artists, to paraphrase Vol- 
disagree violently with 
other, but they will defend to the death 
each other’s right to create in his own 
way. 


taire, each 


Criteria for Appreciation 


Basically, the Frenchman respects 
the composer who is sérieux, regard- 
less of whether the demeanor of his 
music is serious or humorous, religious 
or sacriligious, brief or monumental. 
It is often much too easy to assume that 
the composer who writes the long, im- 
pressive-sounding symphony is the “im- 
portant” one, and that his colleague 
who writes nothing longer than a song 
or a brief work for two or three instru- 
ments is not “important.” 

In the French music of recent years, 
this is effectively disproved. The Ravels 
and the Debussys who are best known 
for their larger works were, according 
to many enlightened musicians, no 
more important to the development of 
the musical art in France than their 
whimsical confrére, Erik Satie, whose 
works are almost impudently short, and 
whose manuscript instructions to per- 
formers are deliciously irreverent. In 
fact, there are many composers, both 
in France and elsewhere, who can put 
forward convincing arguments to show 
that Satie was more important to the 
growth of music in France, and a more 
fertile influence on the younger men 
than his two infinitely more impressive 
and better-known colleagues. All of 
which goes to show that one of the 
enviable achievements of the French 
musician has been his ability to disre- 
gard outward appearances in apprais- 


ing a new work, and judge it purely 
on the basis of what it is, within its 
own framework, rather than measure 
it against all the great masterpieces of 
the literature of all nations. This takes 
great self-confidence. The Frenchman, 
backed by his long tradition in music, 
bolstered by his pride (which has been 
known to be touched with provincial- 
ism) has it. 

The situation of new music in 
France today is, as one American com- 
poser recently reporting from Paris de- 
scribed it, “fluid.” There are lots of 
composers of all ages writing, being 
performed, being commissioned, and 
being published. To try to list them all, 
describe their “place” on the scene, or 
even put them into neat categories and 
would be not only rash, 
but impertinent. I would prefer to 
think that there are so many “schools” 
of composition that each man is prac- 
tically a school unto himself and that 
there are, therefore, only individual 
composers. 


“influences” 


A possible exception is the so-called 
twelve-tone “school,” followers of the 
Austrians Schoenberg, Berg, and We- 
bern. These gentlemen, led by a highly 
literate and young man 
named René Leibowitz, backed by yo- 


persuasive 


ciferous self-propaganda, have taken 
the most aggressive attitude toward the 
development of music in France. Lei- 
bowitz himself has written books and 
articles on the subject, lectured 
widely, and recently came to this coun- 
try to present his views and advance 
the cause of the French twelve-tone 
school—and with great success, if the 
amount of critical verbiage devoted to 
the subject may be taken as an indiea- 
tion. The music itself (that of Leibo- 
witz and his colleagues Boulez, Nigg, 
Leroux, Philippot) is somewhat less 
persuasive, at least as far as the public 
is concerned. Deriving its influence 
principally from Webern, rather than 
Berg and Schoenberg, it is angular, 
problematic, unbelievably difficult and, 
of course, highly dissonant. Because of 
the great discussion value of these men, 
it is perhaps easy to overestimate their 
influence in France today. Actually, it 
is relatively small. Certainly one of 
their contributions has been the con- 
troversy itself, which has been loud and 
long. In French music, such storms 


(and there have been many) always 
have a salubrious effect, if only as an 
Irritant. 

Meanwhile, the bulk of French music 
remains pleasant, relatively easy to 
take, not too difficult te perform, and a 
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joy from the point of view of the pro- 
gram-maker. Perhaps I can best make 
my point by citing the Festival of Con- 
Music, presented 
two years ago by the Juilliard School 
of Music under the honorary patronage 


temporary French 


of His Excellency the French Ambas- 
At that time it 
was my enviable responsibility to make 
up concert programs for the School 
and the luscious task of organizing the 
programs for the four-day Festival fell 
to me and my associate, Frederick 
Prausnitz. It was an enormous under- 


sador, Henri Bonnet. 


taking, of course. since the literature is 
so voluminous, but after the smoke of 
battle had cleared away, we agreed 
that it was an eminently pleasant one. 
In all, fifteen composers were repre- 
sented, and a_ sixteenth—Henri Sau- 
guet—was kind enough to write lit- 
erate and enlightening program notes. 
Here are some of the works _per- 
formed: 
Chamber Music 
Darius Milhaud: 
Wind Quintet “La Cheminée du Roi 
Reneé” 


Daniel-Lesur: Quatre Lieder 

Francis Poulenc: “Le Bal Masqué” for 

baritone and chamber orchestra 

Albert Roussel: String Trio 

Rene Leibowitz: Wind Quintet 

Jacques Ibert: Saxophone Concertino 

Arthur Honegger: Third Quartet 

Olivier Messiaen: 

Five Meditations for Organ 

Erik Satie: 

“Entr’acte” (film score for two pianos) 
Chorus 

Claude Debussy: Three Songs 

Franois Poulenc: Mass in G Major 
Opera 

Darius Milhaud: “Le Pauvre Matelot” 
Orchestra 

Albert Roussel: Third Symphony 

Francis Poulenc: 

Concerto for Two pianos 

Jean-Louis Martinet : “Orphée” 

Gabriel Pierné: 


Divertissements sur un Théme Pastoral 


| Allegro ViVACE continued 


I go to such lengths in listing these 
works because the list shows, better 
than any amount of description, the 
wonderful catholicity of form, content, 
style and intent to be found in the rep- 
ertoire of contemporary French music. 
It is a program-maker’s joy, for there 
is a work—and a worthwhile one, too 
—for virtually every musical occasion. 
Even in such a short list as this one, 
the music ranges from the nobility of 
the Roussel Symphony and the lush im- 
aginativeness of the young Martinet’s 
tone poem, to the deliciously imperti- 
nent “Bal Masqué” of Poulenc (texts 
by Max Jacob) and the absurdly sur- 
realist silent-movie piano score of Sa- 
tie. There is probably no other country 
in the world from whose contemporary 
repertoire one could make up four 
whole evenings of music without driv- 
ing the audience from the hall or kill- 
ing them with ennui. A sweeping 
statement, but true nonetheless. 

Of course, there is ineffectual music 
being written in France today, too, and, 
as Sauguet himself has said, France has 
perhaps never produced a grandly uni- 
versal genius of the stature of a Bee- 
thoven or a Schubert. But the French 
musician brings to his audience an in- 
tensely personal and individual quality 
which 
heart, stimulates the mind, and makes 
one rejoice in the musical art as a 


charms the ear, warms the 


whole. And that, in these troublous 
times, is an achievement of major pro- 
portions to which composers and lis- 
teners cannot fail to respond. 


VINCENT SCOTTO, foremost popular 
song writer, adds another high note 
to score of gay ballads like “Bolero 
d’Amour,” operetta ”Violettes Imperiales.” 
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Air France to Paris! The very moment you enter your 
Constellation you're in another world . . . the world 
of France. A gay cosmopolitan atmosphere 
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accent. Effortlessly, every need is met . . . cards, 

a magazine, newspaper, aperitif. What 
spaciousness—so much more room to enjoy your 
luxurious ‘sky lounger’* . . . nowa 

deep club chair, later a ‘'stretch-out’ lounge 

And dinner is superb . Chapon saute at 
Chambertin—incomparable . . . champagne, 

of course . . . and coffee and liqueur. 

This is fiying Air France 


MISS MARJORIE LAWRENCE 
Metropolitan Opera Star 
“My many trips to Europe on 
concert tours have made me an 
Air France enthusiast. Every- 
thing about the trip — service, 
food, comfort—is delightful. 
Flying Air France is a real 

pleasure.” 
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